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SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


| 
' 
THE RECALL.—By Mrs. Hemans. 


Come home !—there is a sorrowing breath 
In music since we went; 

And the early flower-scents wander by, 
With mournful memories blent: 

The sounds of every household voice 
Are grown more sad and deep, 

And the sweet word—Brother—wakes a wish 
To turn aside and weep. 


O ye beloved, come home !—the hour 
Of many a greeting tone, 

The time of hearth-light and of song 
Returns—and ye are gone! 

And darkly, heavily it falls 
On the forsaken room, 

jurdening the heart with tenderness, 

That deepens midst the gloom. 


Where finds it you, our wandering ones ’ 
With all your boyhood’s glee 
Untamed, beneath the deserts palm, 
Or on the lone mid-sea? 
‘Mid stormy hills of battles old, 
Or where dark rivers foam 7 
Oh! Life is dim where ye are not— 
Back, ye beloved! come home! 


Come with the leaves and winds ofgpring 
And swift birds o'er the main! 

Our love is grown too sorrowful, 
Bring us its youth again! 

Bring the glad tones to music back: - 
—Still, still your home is fair ; 

The spirit of your sunny life 

Alone is wanting there! 


A VISIT TO ST. HELENA. 

The following extract from the journal of Mr. E. Hooke, of Man- 
chester, contains some particulars relative to St. Helena, which, to | 
veveral of our readers, nay possess both novelty and interest: 

“ Tuesday, September 30, 1828.—Betore day-light, as 1 lay in bed, | 
the cheering news of ‘Land in sight,’ greeted my ears. It was | 
naturally a matter of anxiety to us; our water was nearly expen- 
ded, our live-stock scant and poor, our Indian potatoes and yams 
lad been long exhausted, and we had no substitute except rice and 
inacaroni; our hope of refit and refreshment depended cntirely on | 
sailing direct upon the southeast part of St. Helena, a small island, | 
whose extreme length is only about nine miles, a mere speck in the 
vast Ovean We were navigating; and our touching at it, under Pro- 


| by many other buildings of fess magnitude, and of a neat and pleas- 


iin height to any within view. 


, guided on the lower side by a stone wall. 
grandeur of the scenery and the dangers of the road increased, t1!! 


| the horses, 
| diminished houses of James-town, and at our own and other ships 








town the only one in the island, and the bay in which we must an- 
chor. ‘The town soon burst on our view, and presented a church | 
and the Governor's house as the most prominent objects, surrounded | 


ing appearance. With the exception of a few trees of a ding 

green, the valley seemed as barren as the mountuin-rocks on each 
side of it; but the eye was relieved in the back-ground by a planta- 
tion of firsround Alarm-house, crowning and adorning a point equal | 





‘As soon as we dropt anchor we were visited by the Doctor of| 
Health, whose duty it isto ascertain whether there is any disease 
on board, before any person is permitted to land, or to visit the ves- | 
sel from shore. After the usual inquiries, the hoisting of a white 
flag announced that communication with the land was permitted, | 


aud boats came alongside immediately, for the accommodation of | 


passengers. _ {and habits. 

“ We passed through the fortified gate of the town at twenty min-|{ heard of a house to be sold, that, from the d 
utes before ten, while the musical Land of the European regiment | would suit me. : 
| on the island was performing on tke parade, in front of the hotel, 


whieh we entered to order dinner, and to inquire for conveyances. 


| After an hour’s delay, I and three others procured a carriage, open, 
and with four very low wheels, drawn by two horses, and began to 


move guickly through the town towards the hill on the left. The 
ascent wes made easy by a zig-zag road on the side of the mountain, 
As we ascended, the 


we came to a part of it which had not the defence of a wall, when 
the fears of the lady, who was ove of the party, obliged us to walk 
We several times looked back, or, rather, down, at the 


in the harbour, which appeared but as specks on the water, till at 
length both they and the line of the horizon became indistinct and 
were lost in the distance and haze. 

‘‘A neat little box, at the side of a hill before us, had attracted 


| our attention, when, suddenly, the driver stopped the horses, and, 
' telling us to look duwn the side of the mountain to the left, said, 


‘There is his grave,’ meaning Bonaparte’s. We gazed down the 
steep, and, in a warm nook of the valley, beautifully green, and 


strongly contrasting with the general barrenness, beheld the spot 


where were deposited the remains of the most extraordinary man of 
his day, overshadowed by a willow-tree, and defended by two en- 


' closures, the outer one for the preservation of the tree, and the grass | 


plot round the grave. It was a deeply interesting moment: I gazed 
in silence, and with solemn reflection on the wondrous ways of 
Him who ‘removeth kings, and setteth up kings,” who ‘abaseth the 
proud,’ and ‘giveth the kingdom to whomsoever he will.’ ‘The en- 
tire absence of monument or inscription seemed irresistibly to imply 
that the greatness of his character rendered them unnecessary, 
and that these everlasting rocks and heights would ever be chief- 
ly famousas being his tomb, as they had before been as his prison. 

“ We were told we should visit the grave on our return; so we 





beautiful little spot, to which he used to retire to read or to converse 
with Madame Bertrand; and it was because he had said, ‘If I die 
on the Island, I could wish to be buried here,’ that he was interred in 
this place rather than elsewhere ‘I'he place is kept by an English 
sergeant; the walk is neat and clean, and the surrounding hedges 
filled with flowers. A beautiful spring gushes out hard by, from 
which Bonaparte was always supplied with water.” 


—p— 
AN ADVENTURE NEAR GRANVILLE. 
BY AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 

I landed at Granville, with the intention of making France my 
place of abode for some years. At first, therefore, I set up my rest 
at an inn, that I might have leisure to look about me, and find a per- 
manent dwelling suited (o my narrow income, and, as tar as might 
be consistently with that essential condition, agreeable to my taste 
l’ortunately, before I had been in the town three days, 
escription, I thought 
4 [twas gmall,-cheap, not more than two English 
| miles from Granville, afd with no other fault, according to my in- 
formant, than its extreme loneliness. This fault, however, was to 
me rather arecommendation. I lost no time in seeking out the pro- 
| prietor, who proved to be ostensibly a tailor, thongh, as I learnt by 
‘the way, he was shrewdly suspected of carrying on a more lucra- 
itive trade with our Guernsey and Jersey smugglers, 
| Thad no reason} ».complain of bin when we came to talk of busi- 
ness. Eis demahvsteeie extremely reasonable, and delivered in 
few words, with the plain frank manner of one who knows hé is 

offering a bargain, and does not think it worth his while to tempt # 
| purchaser by species language. We soon, therefore, sctiled pre- 
iliminaries. If 1 liked the house upon seeing it, | was to purchase it 
for my life only, a mode ot sale not very common in France, I be- 
lieve, any more than ia England; but it suited me well enough, the 
price was proportionably low, a matter of the first importance with 
‘me, and I had no great wish to acquire property in a foreign land, 
'even bad I possessed the means. 
| Upon the recommendation of the tailor, I had taken into my ser- 
vice a girl from Granville, who, like Scrub, was everything to her 
| master—cook, housemaid, valet, and even gardener. Nay, had I 
| wanted a groom or coachman, I have no doubt she would have 
| been both willing and able to officiete in either character. Made- 
lon, for such was her name, was about twenty years old, and 
no less strange to my eyes, at least, in her costumé than in het 
manner. 

Madelon was a vogue, that was clear; I read it in her eyes and 
face, the first of which was remarkably handsome, and the latter 
would have been equally so had it been less exposed to the weather ; 
for beauty, afier all, is a hot-house plant, and requires no little nur- 
sing toits perfection. But then the tailor gave her an excellent 
/ Character, and she herself confirmed his account after a manner, 
that in any one else had been downright impudence, but in her, by 
some strange alchymy, was converted into humour and simplicity. 





vidence, rested on the correctness of the chronometers, and the} proceeded to the nouse in front of us, which had before uttracted | Madelon, therefore, upon her own guarantee, even more than that 
ckill of the captain and other officers in taking solar and lunar ob-) our notice; and which we learned had been the residence of Ge- of her friend, the tailor, was duly installed in her four-fold office, 


servations. 

‘The accounts I had read and the views I had seen, had certainly | 
failed to convey to my mind an adequate idea of the scene now be- | 
fore me: a dark rock, of amazing height, rising precipitously out of | 
the sea, roughly jagged and peaked at the sides and top, withoutany | 
vegetation, except here and there a patch of moss, rendering the 
general barrenness more remarkable. As its appearance was unin- 
Viting, so its rugged steepness rendered it impracticable to land. | 
This is the side by which the island is always approached; and | 
while I gazed on it, I could not help imagining the feelings of the 
ereat warrior, whose name had made Europe tremble, when he 
came in sight of the gloomy rock where he was to be imprisoned 
tor the remainder of his days. 

 Signal-posts on the high tops of a nearer and of a more distant 
mount, bespoke the vigilance of its possessors: we saw nothing 
about them to indicate that they are used at present. Tor about 
half an hour we glided round the north east corner of the island, 
passing point after point of the same grand and gloomy character. 
At length we came in sight of a small fort, at the top of a rock, ri- 
sing precipitously from the level of the ocean, to the height of five 
hundred freet, as nearly as I could judge; while the back part of it 
assumed a conical form to three or four times that height. At this 
iort every ship must speak before she is allowed to approach the 
anchorage. ‘I'he rock on which it stands seems to be of the same 
abrapt character under water as above it; for we passed it fearlessly, 
within, I think, fifty yards’ distance, under full sail; and read on the 
fortified point above us, the words ‘Senda boat.’ ‘This it was not 
necessary to do, as several men appeared on the walls, one with a 
speaking trumpet, who hailed us, aud inquired our name, Kc. The | 
capiain answered, and we were allowed to proceed. I could then 
ininterruptedly enjoy the scene, and thought it was one of the 
inest | ever beheld: the lofty mainmast of the vessel, hung with 
Sails, seemed nothing in height when compared with the precipice 
we were under, from the top of which an orange might have beén 
thrown on our deck; or, by opening the guns, which we saw in| 
Warlike order, it would haye been easy to haye annihilated ys in an’ 








bourhood of Longwood. We alighted, and welccmed the refresh- 
ment kindly offered to us by the woman of the house; for the low 
temperature of the mountain air had given an unusual keenness to 
our appetites. 

“To Longwood-house, the former residence of Bonaparte, we 
now hastened. Its situation ison high table-land, commanding an 
extensive prospect, and ensuring pure air and a bracing temperature. 
The approach to it is through a long avenue of trees of peculiar ap- 
pearance, having long narrow leaves of a dark green liue, and bran- 
ches hung with moss, as though but lately left by the waters of the 
deluge. We alighted in acourt-yard, and found a party of visiters 
already there; with some of them I entered a stable, and admired 
the strength and beauty of some English horseskept for the purposes 
of the farm,to which the grounds of Longwood were now converted. 
I was about to retire, when the doctor of the island, who was with 
us, observed, ‘ this was Bonaparte’s bed-room.” ‘Yes,’ said one 
of the grooms, ‘and in this corner, where the horse stands, he was 
laid in state.’ We were next taken to the house constructed of tim- 
ber in England, and sent out to be raised in St. Helena, for Bona- 
parte’s immediate accommodation ; It isnow used as a barn: fod- 
der for cattle and implements of husbandry now occupied the rooms 
where he walked, read, and conversed. The house subsequently 
erected for him, and whieh was scarcely completed when he died, 
is truly magnificent, and is finished in the first style; its walls and 
passages are forsaken and silent, and its garden neglected. An 
officer occupies two of its rooms occasionally ; and a French fami- 
iy, employed inthe new experiment of the production of silk in 
this island, lives in some of the out-buildings. From the kitchen- 
floor were taken the three flags that serve to cover Banaparte’s 
grave and to mark the place of his interment: they have not been 


replaced by others; their absence gives an air of dilapidation to the | 


place according with the feelings of the stranger, who hears with 
wonder the cause of theirremoval. ‘It was a prison r‘ter all,’ ex- 
claimed one of our parjy, while we were admiring the Louse and its 


| neral Bertrand, till a better house was prepared for him in the neigh- | being thus one degree better than the tripartite, Hecate; and I 


|wha, in England, could not contrive to keep one servant, had 
|now my cook, housemaid, valet, and gardener. In spite, how- 
ever, of these advantages, and wine at tenpence a bottle, I was far 
from being comfortable, and twenty times a day 1 had to undergo 
Madclon’s repreaches for my blue devils English, as she called it 

“Eh! mon Dieu!” she would begin—‘“ vous autres Anglois, vous 
etes si tristes—so sad you English gentlemens !—always ces maudits 
blue devils!’ We have no blue devils in France, but when vou Ea 

glish gentlemens bring them from the Angleterre. Ces cogains de 
dvuaniers should put a duty comme ca,”" spreading out her hands, 
‘‘ on the blue devils Inglis.” 

** ITave patience with.me, Madelon,’”’ was my answer; ‘I shali 
| be merry enough, no doubt, when I have got u little more reconci- 
| led to absence trom those [ love in England.” 

* Love Ingeland !” the nearest approach I can make by letters to 
her mode of pronouncing England. * Love Ingeland!” ina yet 
higher tone. ‘ Bah! C’est la France is the pays for love—G—d 
damn! You sell your wives in that maudit Ingeland !” 

‘* It is the first time I heard of it, however.” 
| Ah, oui! All de Inglis sont des coquins—except Monsieur, and 
| he is tout-a-fait un Francois.” 

“By no means, Madelon; I have no title whatever to that dis 
tinction. I neither sing nor dance.” 

“Ah quel malheur!—Mais G—d damn! I forget die garden. Par 
donnez-moi, Monsieyr’’— 

And off flew Madelon, humming another of her hundred and one 
| songs. 

From this slight specimen it will be seen what sort of a treasure I 
had lighted uponin my Granvillian. In other respects she was in 
valuable. Never was so seemingly affectionate creature, or one so 
assiduous ia the discharge of all her duties. A watch was superfiu- 
ous to me with one so rigidly punctual. Did my breakfast appear ’ 
I wassure it was eighttoa minute. Was dinner upon table? with 
equal certainty I might calculate on its being four exactly. And, 











neighbourlood, : 


when at nigitt she summoncd meto my coffze, I was no less syre it 
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wanted a quarter to ten. Nor was her attention given solely to 
these matters, whith, as they were fixed and invariable, the obser 
vation of them was a puitt of no great difficulty; she seemed to > 
have an intuitive knowledge of what I wanted, without tbe expres- 
sion of my Wishes, insomuch that the little hand-bell lay almostun- | s 
used upou my table. . ° 

The month was June, the day fine; an unusual fit of cheerfulness 
seized me, and [ felt, in my dark study, much as a school-boy feels 


uver his task, when the sun is shining througi the window, and the} “you trust yourself to my vigilance, and promise to be perfectly 
young blood is boiling in his veins. { flung duwn my book—it was | passive, let what will liappen ? 


Goethe’s Faust—and walked into the fields that skirted my little 
domain. 


poor French sailor, who did not indeed beg, but who continued for 


a longtime eyeing me ina way that made me suppose he wanted all events, I have your word that you be passive 2” 


the charity, which, trom some cause or other, he did not choose to 
solicit. Without, therefore, wailing to be asked, I proffered him a 
small piece of silver. 





the less pocket my gratuity, returning me at the same time a prota- 
sion of thanks, probably as sincere, and certainly more gracious, | t 
than { should have received from an Englishman under the same | 


“ How?” f xclaimed, *not ‘ tniyself if I see ateHowin my 
be to.cut roa a. f To Me OF ee eat 
“No,” replied the Prefeet Codltv. “Yeu thust not even speak, or 


move. or take any sort of notice, see what you will, 


“i ; [bope bam speaking to an English-gentleman.”’ 


to bave played so secondary a part in a matter where, as it seems to 
Before the fervour of these feelings had exhau-ted itself, I met «| me, L onght to be the principal.” 


‘he man stared at me in evideut surprise, as You will be good enough not to breathe a sy!lable to any one of what 
if alms-taking was by no means a part of his trade; bat he did not] has passed between us. 





Have you 


ufficient firmness for this? If not, say so plainly: yet [ hope better 


owed—what clse could I do? 
‘We understand each other; then?” continued the Prefect; 


“Certainly—though £ should have been much better pleased not 


“I trust, in the end, you will have reason to think otherwise. At 


“* Most assuredly.” 
“Tam obliged to you for this confidence. Yet one thing more. 


5; : Should your servant be curious " 
I will be silent,” [ said, interrupting him, “though I have not 
he slightest reason to doubt her fidelity.” 





} upon the door being opened, or my moving, or only chan 





4s Nor do I doubt it; but she might chatter, or she might be alarm- 


The \ hispering grew moreand more frequent. Hadi t death 
been the consequence, I could not have read a moment longer. The 
book might he said almost to drop from my hand, ne allow- 
ing myself to breathe, lest I should lose a single syllable, I listened 
to the almost inaudible whispers till my ears tingled with theintense- 
ness of theapplication. Lheard the cocking of a pistol, and knew 
the time was come,—when, to my infinite surprise, the door was 
gently lifted off its hinges, the screw having evidently been drawn 
and left Joose for that purpose. Whether it was the eflect.ofthe air, 
know 
not; but jast then the curtain on that side of the bed, which I had 
tucked back when I first began reading, now fell forwards, and I 
could only see throngh it the shadows of two figures, without being 
able to distinguish the persons. As [lay with my eyes fixed in that 
direction, the light, which one of them held up as if examining the 
room, rendered theirforms yet plainer. I could see that one of them 
carried a weapon of some sort in his hand, and that both were creep» 
ing stealthily towards my bed. Thenthere wasa pause, I thought, 
from the action of the hand, that the man who carried the drawn 
knife or dagger gave a sign to thoseunder the bed ; at all events, they 
were in motion. I heard a slight rustling, and, turning my eyes to 
the right, saw through the curtains on that side the shadows of no 








circumstances. n 
with him, and when, in the course of it, he learnt that 1 was the 
owner of the near house, he testified his pity or surprise,—I know |! 


not which—by a shrug of the shoulders, anda long-drawn “Ab !’| hough T should not think Madelon was a woman to start at trifles ei- 
I was astonished in my|ther. I will, however, do as you wish me, and the rather as Leannot 


be supposed to be a competent judge of measures, of which Lam ut- 
“ You don’t seem to admire my house, friend; what fault do you | terly anable to divine the motives.” 


inimitable by any save @ Frenchman. 
ture. 


seein it?” 


It should be observed that this conversation was carried on in well knowing what to think of my first introduction to French jus- 
French,—indiffereatly enough, I dare say,on my part,—but still we|Uce. ‘There was a degree ot mystery in the whole proceeding that I 


could contrive to understand each other. 
“What fault?’ Does Monsieur say what fault?” 
“ Ay; what facit?” [ replied. 
my time ; is it no.?” 


shoulders and ci evation of theevebrows, was the only answer. 


“If you have any thing to say,” I exclaimed. “say it out at once | find him un peu bete.” 


plainly, that I may understand you.” 
He had nothing to say-—“ nothing in the world.” 


This of course did not satisfy me, 4 pressed him yet more close-| spies?” 


ly, and at last brought him to confess that be looked upon the house 
usunlucky. At first L thought he was laughing at me; but be pro- 


fis manner induced me to enter into Conversation | Cd, and in either case sie would equally Gefeat my projects,” 


“The first,” 1 replied, “is impossible, as she has no one in the 
louse, Except myself, to talk to; the second, I grant, is likely enough, 


With this understanding I was dismissed, and returned home, not 


Pretet! Est-il possible, he trouble Monsieur! G—d damn! I fear you 


“ Pretty well for that, Madelon.” 
“Ah! c'estun miserable! But, may be, he shall be trompe by his 


“ Not unlikely.” 


less thant Six Mei, rising successively 
natural instinct of self-defence would have prompted me to spring 
into the very midst of them, and make a struggle for my life. But, 
before I could move, the shadows on my right flitted rapidly round 
iny bed—a loud shriek followed—and, on throwing back the ecur- 
0 {saw Madelon and the tailor struggling in the hands of the 
police. 

I now learned that the sudden deaths of my four predecessors in 
the possesssion of the house had long excited suspicion, and therather 
as the property was always sold for the life-time of the occupant. 


might have laughed at had it involved less serious personal conse- | ‘ibis had led the Sub-prefect to imagine, as indeed was afterwards 
quences. As it was, [ sate down gravely enough to my half-spoilt din- 
« The house is stout enough to last} ner, Madelon besieging me all the time with a thousand questions in 

the style of familiarity so common among French servaais. ‘These 
Another Jong-deawn “Ab!? with a corresponding shrug of the | were not direct, but put in the way of conjecture, as—* Ce mandit 


confessed by Madelon, that the tailor tempted purchasers by the 
cheapness of his house, and, having pocketed the money, he then 
made away with them as soon as possible, that he might resume the 
property, and have the benefit of a fresh sale on the same conditions. 
But, however strong might be the Prefect’s suspicions, the tailor 
managed his affairs too cunningly for him to get any thing like cer- 
tainiv on the subject; and I might have perished as my predecessors 
had done,to make room for another tenant, liad not a little girl over. 
heard the tailor settling with Madelon the time and manner of my 
murder. The child, naturally enough, lost no time in communica- 





“Ah! T suppose he fancy Monsieur come to cut de heads off to all 


tested again, wit) great carnestness, that the house was truly and de Bourbons.” 


notoriously unlucky.—“ In three years it had been possessed by 
four diffvrent proprietors, who had all come to an untimely end. 
One had been found deadin his bed in the morning, after having 


‘That would, indeed, be doing business on a grand scale; but the 
Sous-prefect has not half your fancy.” 


*Ah, oui! C’est un homme bete—vraiment bete. I should no 


gone to rest on the night previous in perfect health. A second had | surprise if be take Mousieur for a smuggler.” 


tumbled into the well, and been drowned.”—That I by no means 
wondered at, considering the state of the wood-work about it; and, 
though [had not given ita thought before, 1 mentally resolved to 
have it repaired without delay, that I might not be added to the list 
of casualties. —* A third, in an English fit of despondency, had fiung 
bimself ona pear-tree in the orchard.” 

Here I interrupted his list of disasters, telling him, jestingly. that 
to prevent the repetition of any such accidents, | would have the 
pear-tree cut down. : ; . 

« There are many trees, besides pear-irees, in that orehard,” re- 
plied my sailor, significantly. 

* But your fourth proprietor,’ T said; “ what became of him?” 

“He was found dead in the bigh-road, with a bullet in his body.— | 
So Monsieur may see ! had some reason for calling his house uu- 
jucky. If it were mine, 1 would sell it before the day was over” 

“ And whois to become the purchaser?” Lasked; for f had little 
doubt that the rascal was employed by some greater rascal, who ex- | 
pected, by alarming my fears, to get a good bargain of the bouse—| 








“ee No ” 


“ant mieux! Dere is hard law against ces pauvres diables de 
smuggelers. Peutetre he hear, Monsieur’s garden a cete vole, and 


wants to do vou justice. 

“ Nor that either.” 

“ Diable!”” excluimed Madelon, driven by impatience ont of her 
polite conjectures—“ Diable ! Pourquoi then ce vete, did lie send 
his gens-d’ai mes after Monsieur?” 

«The fault was your's, Madelon.” 

pth nn ”” said, or almost shrieked, Madelon, turning deadly pale— 
“ Mine!” 


Eu ce cas, Je Paime beaucoup.” 


Seeiag the poor girl so seriously alarmed, I was angry with my- | 


self, and told her, truly enough, ] had spoken in jest only. 
“In jest!” said Madclon, rapidity repeating my words; * Mon- 
sieur was in jest!” 
‘‘No more, Madelon—and that to punish you for your idle curi- 
osity. But Lcare not if you know the truth. ‘The other day I was 
at Granville, when it seems [ spoke somewhattoo plainly of your 


‘ting what she had just heard to her parents; and they, as a matterot 
course, carried the tale to the police. But, besides that she was yery 
| young—she wasscarcely seven years old—she had partly from fright. 
and partly perhaps from deficient understanding contradicted berseli 
so often in her story, thatthe Prefect had deemed it prudeat to get 
more certain evidence by seizing them in the very attempt to mur- 
der. With this view, he had taken the opportunity of Madelon’s be- 
ing abroad in the afternoon, to introduce his people into my bed- 
| room. 

In the midst of my inquiries, the Perfect himself made his appear. 
ance onthe scene, with another party of his gens-d’armes, in a high 
state of exultation, as it seemed, at the success of his schemes. 

** Th bein, Monsieur! C'est un joli roman, n’est-ce pas?” was 
| his first exclamation upon seeing me. 

In reply, I gave him full credit for his ingenious management ; 
but I could not help adding, that he would have spared me no little 
anxiety had he let me into the whole secret beforeland 
, ‘No doubt,” be said; ‘but it is generally believed at Granville 
that there is a liaison between you and Madelon.” 

* Ridiculous!” 

“Yes, indeed,” continaed the Prefect; “ end I feared lest in a fit 
of generosity, you should give the girl warning of her danger. ln 
that case, E should have lost both my criminals.” 

“It seems hard though,” I replied, “ that a man cannot live quiet 
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periaps the taifor himself; he was like exough to do such a thing| blessed government, and this was carried to the Prefect by one of his; and secluded, without its being gossiped over a whole town that he 


if heat all repented of the sale. Had L been a jot Jess angry, | 


I should have laughed in the fellow’s fece for his excessive impu- | lecture on my want of prudence, and took my word for my better 


dence. 
““ Who is to become the purchaser ?"’ I repeated. 


that.” 


punctual Madelon came to summon me in to dinner, which, to her: 


vreat annoyance, I had already kept waiting nearly a quarter of an | 


hour—enoug), as she said, to spoil any thing but English cookery. 


spies [suppose. Luckily, he contented himself with reading me a 


discretion for the future.” 
As the evening advanced, [ began to fee}, not alarmed—I should 


vain attempt to describe. 


| 
| My first care was of course to lock aud double-lock the door, and | 


isin love with his servant maid.” 
‘“ Bagatelles!” said the Prefect. 
“Well, but there is not a word of truth in it, I assure you.” 


| ; : ‘ : . 
| "The Pertect shrugged his shoulders; and, saying that he should 


Not I, for one,” replied the seaman ; * Monsieur may be sure of | Wrong myseltit L said so—but certainly anxious and restless. Epro-| reqnire my attendance at the police-ofice early in the morning, very 
| tracted my supperas long as possible, to the visibie annoyance of | politely bade me good night. 

And, so saying, he set off on the road for Granville, just as the | Madelon, who was at no time a friend to late our; and when at | 

length [retired to my bed-room, it was with ‘ocliocs that I should in | 


= 
LETTERS FROM TITE ARMY. 


A HUSSAR’S LIFE ON SERVICE. 


} ° . * . . . '- } . _— © an® sou » - ay 
But Madelon’s disappointwent was nol to end here Just see to the fastenings of the windows: my prot:ise tothe Prefet did } St. Germain's sur Adour, 3d March, 1814. 


as I sate down to table, in come an agent of the police, at 
sight of whom the poor girl turned as pale as ashes, aud I 


what [had done in my retirement to draw upon me the atten- 
tion of the authoritics of Granville. Nor wouldthe officer vouch- 
safe me a syllable in answer. Without bestowing a single look 
upon the terrified Mxadelon, he peremptorily bade me follow 
him, assuring me thathe had at hands the means of compelling 


This was true enough. Without were three sturdy fellows in wait- 


ing; and [had, therefore, nothing left to me but to do as I was! they were discovered, would only precipitate matters; whereas, by 


ordered. 
From the marked incivility of the suba Itern, I augured little good 
of my meeting with his superior. But herein [ wagagreeably disap 


with a keen, yet by no means unpleasant expression of featares, re- 
ceived ine with the greatest politeness. His first words were to 


to beg that I would be under no apprehensions. 
suid, ** had its origin in motives which he could not at present ex- 
plain; but any thing rather than evil was intended to me per- 
sonally.”’— 
“You are,” he added, “ an Englishinan?”’ 
“Tam.” 
* And probably have servedin the army ?” 
a No.’’ 
“In the navy, then?’ 
“No; my pursaits are literary.” 


preconceived puxsyose. 
man of courage ?” 


There was something so ambiguous, and at the satne time so ab- | 
ery, that i knew not whetber to langh or to be offen- 
* That to ask a manif he had courage was about 
What answer 


surd, in this qu 
ded. LT rentied, 
as reasonable as toask a woman il sue were chaste. 
conid he possibly expect to such a question?” 
The Prefect smiled as he replied, ** 
proceed to business.”’ 
I was al! attention. 
‘Your life wil! be attemnted to-night. 


Lam quite satisfied: 


weapons in your bed-room ?—pistols, fur instance !” 

“Use pubtedly ; { never go to rest, O% travel, without having : 
brace of pistols at my side.” 

“ Whatever you may see or hear, vou must not make use of then 
@@ ive present oc i 
waste agdiust.”’ 


cagi0u- 


You secm surprised; but 
noting cau be move certain. Are you in the habitot keeping any | of the w his; 


‘oe ‘ ' Meta es te. , 
f, indeed, tliat has nut already Leea pro- 


| not prohibit me from this necessary act of selt-defeuce. 
| 


I next pro- 


Yon wonder at our liking our present mode of existence, and are 


ceeded to examine my pistols; the charge was drawn, and, upon, surprised that f[ have said in my tormer communication, that we are 
myself did not feel too comfortable, though I could not imagine | further inquiry, I found my powder flask had been emptied. ‘fhe | both comortable and happy. 


Villains, then, were already in the house ! 
, work by disarming me previously to the intended attack ! 


They had begun their: 


The uncertainty of our position, and the constant change of scene 


For the |and place, to which we are ever liable, almost always keeps ennai 
iirst time, a suspicion flashed across my mind that Madelon for as! ata distance. 


We may bein our present quarters a week, or the 


‘honest as she seemed, might be in the plot against my life. But) bugle may call usto horse within ten minutes, and expectation thus 


| what was to be done ? 


I was alone and unarmed; and (he murder- 
obedience if I were so unwise as not to yield to it voluntarily. | ers, it was plain, were already within the walls, so that it was fruit- 


keeps us ever on the qui vive. Should our spirits fag tor the mo- 
ment, ina few hours they are sure to be restored by some such 


‘less to think of escaping. ‘She slightest symptoms on my part that! unlooked-for event, as a pass-door being suddenly circulated © For 


i (he regiment to hold itselfin readiness to meve al the shortest notice,” or 


waiting quietly for the tardy aid of the Prefect, I had some chance | for the horses to be saddled, and for every man to lie by his horse’s 


life. 


| Justas Twas preparing—not very wisely, all things considcred—to 
. . whi i 
pointed. The Prefect (or rather Sous-prefet), a tall, dark man, 


head. 
When at the advanced-posts, (as we are at present,) our time is 


examine my chamber, L wesstartied by a low whisper—so low, in- delightiuily passed in watehing the movements ot the hostile armies, 


| deed, that no ears but those shurpened by a deep sense of danger, and the enemy’s posts “én face,” not to say any thing of the alert 


‘could have distinguished it, 


‘ 
| 


, 
ya 
th 


| now seems even to myself surprising. 


| My plan proceeded upon two suppositions—first, that in a short 


"The sound evidently cametrom under ; occasioned by his vicinity. 
apologize {or any uneasiness he might have given me, and the next; the bed. My firstimpulse, since Twas unarmed, was flight; but a; rating sound, (whieh can al 


| vinced me that to attempt leaving the room was the surest way to! rection of the out-lying picket. 
ouse my assassins, whose scheme it probably was to wait till ] should 
be asleep. [took my measure accordingly, and with a caimness the 


I defy any one to name a more exhila- 
alone be compared to a tally ho! on un- 


“His conduct,” he , moments reflection—and mementsare hours in such situations—con-, kenneling a fox,) than that of a slot falling on the ear from the di- 


All attention is instantly concen- 
trated in that direction, and all breathing is suspenced until the 
t doubts as tothe cause of the alarm, are either quieted by a failure of 
its repetition, or confirmed by two or more reports tollowing each 
other in qnick succession, In the latter case, anxiety ts shown in 


| time the police would come to my xassistance—and, secondiy, that. the faces of all; come hasten the completion of what previously 


| inade. J therefore protracted my preparations for rest as long as 
, Well could without awakiin. i 


must frankly confess I hardly knew what IT was reading. 


more in a single pulsation than ina day of common life. 


. Cat last went to bed, Ltook a book| the trumpeter: 
with me, aud leftthe lamp burning on the table by my side. 'T 
At Jength be abrupidy asked, * Are you a| convince my enemies that [was watching, Tread aloud, though 


Ou such Gcecasions we count time by minutes, and think and feel | foraging-parties beyond our lines. 


while remained awake, the attempt upon my life would not be occupied them; others leave their pursuits for calls now most press- 


1; ing; the pace of all strollers is accelerated, and the whole camp or 


uspiciony; ava when, after having spent : quarters is in notion: while cries ot Get my horse! ‘Where is 
A dissatisfied “hem!” followed this answer; my examiner was! full half an hoor at the toitett 
evidently puzzled by it, and seemed like one who wavered in some | 


"? « Mount the in-lying picket,” or, * Pack the bag- 
o| cage,” are reverbated to its utmost limits, proving all active in pre- 


I | paration for defence or retreat. 
Since crossing the French frontier, we have been enlivened with 


be expected that the assassins would wait much longer for my ;| hood appeared of committing the troops ina serious skirmish. 


we may ;sleeping. { |! 
"| J was afraid to leave off reading, lest my silence even for a mo-} wards the enemy with a view to prevent surprise, while the men are 
ment. should bring on the catastrophe ; and yet I would have given | off their horses collecting the hay and corn in form houses and grt 
any thing to be able to listerrfreely, that l might catch the meaning | nartes, 
ers. that began again low as before, but quick and imp 


tient. ‘lie crisis was evidently at hand. It wes a terrible momen 
1} —I do not hesiiat tu sny so—a terrible moment! 
2) % ‘ . . - j 
armed, it bad teen somethig; the consciousness of having the 


‘ . 2s. 1) } 
1) means to tnake a siruggle must stir the bicod, 
jodds; bnt to belocked up in the same rox 
} 7 ’ ‘ +- 3.) ’ 

nicht murcorers, defcuceless, sucit @ Moment is tercsule 


; The disposition of the videttes, on these occasions, posted {o 


and, if interrupted, the subsequent retreat on our quarter 


a-jafter an exchange of afew shots, having not only been mighty ex 


t!{ertaining, but given opportanities of instruction to cur youn; 


Had I been} officers. . 
Being on picket is not agreeable, although even those im suppor 
whatever may be the}; are oblized to be almost equally alert. 
m witha band cf m 


and instead of laying ina stock of repose, we ave pusicd on amie 








These have occasionally pro- 
Half an! duced affairs, though of little consequence, our object being solely 
hour bad clapced, and still there were no symptoms of the police. ‘to procure hay and grain from the y icinity of the enemy, and re 
Oh, how in my beart I cursed the dilatory Pretect! Tt wes not to | treat having been previously ordered, the moment that any likeli- 


If durifiga march, this daty 
a-| commences, of course, as soon as we arrive in our quariers or camp, 
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eee 
two in fi , 
if we have before us the prospect of another , 
which insures for ourselves and horses thirty-six hours’ duty without 


any rest whatever. {f a line of posts is stationary, we are at the i. 
advance half an hour before daylight, in order to strengthen it, the |jn couples in the rear, and on 


heartily jaded and tired. This is doubly inconvenient, | first flag of trace, to request their being returned. ‘The answer was 
march the next day ) favourable, stating that they should be sent in on the first opportu- 
inity. Aday or two after, the enemy made a reconnoissance, and | 








i 


when their skirmishers were thrown out, the greyhounds were seen | 
the first carabine being fired, they 


dawn of day being the hour at which they judiciously choose to) were letslip, (the dogs of war?) and came curveting through the | 


come on, if they intend to act in earnest; in order, kind conside- | whistling bells to their old masters. 


rate souls, to have the whole, and as much daylight as possible be- 


fore them, to do us all the harm in their power between sunrise and | + serious strains,” [ cannot do better than give you my whole stock | Dragoons 
sunset. [tis not a post of any danger, if your men know their duty, | of ciliary tiftle-tatile, and camp gossip. 


and have their wits about them. Not that our nation are by any 


means suited for this kind of service, our soldiery being mere chil-| our front were some squadrons of cavalry, Accompanied by 4 {he 
friend of mine, we quietly followed their retrogade movement, and 


dren of habit, and so seldom thrown on their own resources, par- 
ticularly intellectual, that they are little capable of reflection, or of 
being trusted beyond their almost mechanical duties. 
A wag in the quarter-master-gencral’s department used, at the 
carly part of our career inthe Peninsula, when our cavalry were 
less accustomed to their duty, to try the intelligence of our videttes. | 
He generally had to report that they were almost universally true 
examples of John Bull's moroseness, heaviness, and reserve, that is 
to say, on all points connected with the enemy, their position, K&c.; 


‘ral action of almost a mixture of the armies. 


These recollections bring up others, and since you despise more 


On the day the French re- 
tired frem Fuentes de [lonor, the last troops they withdrew trom | 


secure in the speed of onr horses, and the open plain, gradually | 
neared the rear-guard. When we came within a few yards, ono. \ 
cer rode ont,and begged that we would not encroach so much, or | 
otherwise he should be obliged, but with regret, d farre chacger les | 
tirailleurs; itis needless to tell you, that we did net further olirude 
upon his good nature or civility. [ have witnessed some remarkable | 
instances on a momentary suspension of arms, even during a gene- | 

At ‘Talavera, a brook | 


<= eo 


Lordship was playing the sure 
Imperial army losing the partie 
in bis face, his returning to Fran 
in any efficient appointment, 
My friend on this occasion, had an opportunity of seeing a proof 
of Junot’s gratitude for the attentions of Capt. Percy, of the Hotspur, 
when he went on board that frigate from Lisbon to Rochelle. e 
fortune of war placed Capt. Percy’s brother, a captain of the 14h 


game, which not only ended in the 
ut in his chief being badly wounded 
ce and never being again employed 


*, a prisonerin the hands ofthe enemy at the commence- 
ment of our retreat, and there being no means of communicating 
with, and consequently of sending him back to Salamanca, he had 


en placed on his parole, and Junot took him into, and treated him 
as one of his tamily. 


conciiion e 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A work of unusual interest, is announced, uncer the tive of Let- 
trys irom ‘Parkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, &c. by R. R. Mad- 
den, Esq. ‘The author, who it appears is a physician, and has been 
‘sjourning for four years in those.countries, was enabled by virtue ot 
iis profession, to ascertain the actual state of Turkish society, man- 





thatt 


“ ° ° ' Sn. per » P . . s me i he 
but on alluding to their rations, of beef and rum, tat their counte-' of muddy, and even of bloody water, not ran, but stag vled, in the | ever appeared on the subject. _D 


nances brightened up, as though touched by a Promethean toreh. ya. ne-hetween-ourporition—and-that—of the-enem y-— Darsng—t 
they instantly unbent, and became at once communicative and | mid-day heat, before Joseph Bonaparte and his marshals soon up 
even affable ! | their minds to the general attack, which ended in their discomlitare, 
Picket is tedious during the day, and at nightanxious. You can- |the firing on both sides ceased, and the hostile soldiers came - - 
not hide from yourself that on yon not only the safety of all de- suage their thirst from the same water. This led wegen t . 
pends, as the army’s twwalchman, but feel that your own credit rests ‘intervention of the Spanish language, to remarks casihet had, aoe 
upon your vigilance. [ am always most anx'ous: and if a patrole | what was likely to occur, and the potent contents of -—* n 
(that is, two men who have gone a certain distance on the road to- | calibashes were exchanged in token of good ellowship. This amia- 
wards the enemy) does not return at the usual time, L always mount | ble intercourse was only broken off by the renewal ot the gigantic 
my horse and go along the road to meet them. ‘contest. Againat Busaco, when the biggage of General St. Simon, 
Whenever I receive permission, I take special care, on the con- | who had been leftin the midst of our ranks on the repulse and ree 
trary system of building a bridge of gold for your retreating enemy, throw of the cnemy’sattack, was sent for, the light division, an + 2 
that they should not have a clear road to get at me, and take the | enemy's troops opposed to them, fairly mingled in plundering the 
strangest methods my brein can devise for breaking their necks, | dead, and Lord Wellington became desirous of checking it, as some 
should they attempt so ill advised a measure, by destroying the | of their soldiers had strolled up (Isp-ke to several of them) to the 
road, or placing the heavy furniture, and even the tables, chairs, | very sammit of the bill, even beyond where their advance had pen- 
-¢., from the neighbouring houses, piled one upon the other, in parts | etrated in their previous attack. ' 
of the road where they cannot pass along the sides. A fewnights| A similar occurrence took place in front of our lines that covered 
since, they sent me word from head-quarters, that the enemy inten-| Lisbon. Before we fell back upon our redoubts, we held the ground 
ded to try and cut off my picket. I took every precaution, and af-/ near the village of Santa Quintina, opposite our centre for several 
ter dark cut down a tree, that leaned most invitingly over the road, days. The 7Ist under Col. Cadogan, were here posted behind a 
so that the early peasantry next morning must have thought that Bir- | little bank they had thrown up, and were only divided from the 
nam wood was coming—not to Dansinane, but to the place of their| enemy, equally covered by a wail, by a small field, about one hon- 
domicile. dred yards across. Under Loisson’s directions the enemy stormed 
Patroling is good fun enough, though a little nervous at times, par- | our post, and were beat back by Cole, Cadoganand Reynell, at the 
ticularly if you are previously lectured on its danger, by such repre-| head of two companies, literally with the bayonet, as one of their 
sentations as being told over and over again to take every possible | men was stabbed as he was crossing the parapet ot the breast-work. 
precaution ; or being kindly assured that you are going into ‘he very | The whole skirmish and the repulse were speedily over, and when 
Jaws of the enemy, or some other such agrecable and consolatory in-| all firing had ceased, they called across for permission to carry off 
troduction, accompanied by a look, bordering on compassion, from heir killed and wounded men who were strewed over the little field 
the usually flint-hearted brigade-major or adjutant, implying that he | jn front. ‘Co this we assented, and they sent a party, accompanied 
never expects to see you again, cither dead or alive! | by an officer, who commenced their removal. Whilst they were 








ners, and customs, and to furnish more accurate information than bas 
H av: - 3 > Sag 








visited the sites of Troy, Memphis, Thebes, and Jerusalem, and other 
interesting ruins, 

Nearly ready, Memoirs of the celebrated Lady Fanshawe, Wife 
of the Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. Ambassador from 
Caarles If. to the. Court of Madrid. 

A Work is announced, in three volumes, entitled The School of 
Fashion. Much may be expected {rom the attractive nature of the 
subject, particularly as it is understood to be the production of a per- 
son moving in the highest sphere. 

Lord King is engaged in preparing for publication the life of John 
Locke, compiled from the Original papers and MSS. of that cele- 
brated philosopher. 

Burke’s Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage of the United 
Kingdom is about to make its appearance. 

The Chelsea Pensioners, by the author of ‘“ The Subaltern,” will 
appear in the course of the present month. 

Much interest is excited in the religious world respecting the forth- 
coming work entitled ‘The Sectarian, or the Church and the Meet- 
ing.” It will appear immediately. 

A Uistory of the late Catholic Association of Ireland, from its in- 
— in 1769, toits final dissolution in 1¢29, by amember of that 
| Body. 

Pie Second Edition of Mr. Ward’s Mexico, with considerable 
| additions and improvements, is nearly ready for publicaticn. 

Mr. Crawfurd’s account of his Mission to Ava, which has been 
unavoidably delayed, is now in a very forward state. 

The Davenels, or a Campaign of Fashion in Dublin, a novel, by 
a person of high consideration in [reland, is nearly ready for publi- 
cation, 

The Author of the English in France, English in Italy &c.. an- 
nouncesa new work, of a similar description, called the English at 











A brother ofiicer and myself pushed on lately into a village in 
France, and found a crowd of country people standing in the little 
market-place. These from the known vicinity of the two armies. 
came upanxiously making inquiries. We were in our blue bussar 
jackets, and im answer to their questions concerning Cenuemi, we 
soon saw We were at cross purposes, and, that being the first of our 
army, they took us tor French. Idirect!y said, do you take us for 
Vrench?—and [ shall never forget the effect of our pronouncing 
ourselves Enzlish. They hed seen none of us islanders for twenty 
years,and they must have been led to think that we had tails or 
some other distinctive mark, from the surprise they evinced: they 
had assembled close around us, and while talking, had been patting 
our horses; but no sooner was our country known than all drew 


back five or six paces; every hat was olf, a dead silence prevailed, | 
the women and children we saw atthe back of the crowd, from off! 


our horses, skulked away, ({ thoronghly believe from fright) while 
many of the men quietly withdrew, either to tell the news, or not 
to be seenin communication with one of the dreaded Engiish. 1 
shall never forget the whole scene, and the surprise and astonish- 
ment pourtrayed on the faces of all. Our laughing and jump- 
ing off our horses amongst them, made them soon again at their 
ease. 

But the advance-posts, in the most tranquil times ever offered 
amusement, particularly as our little skirmishes have not altered the 
termson which we have passed the winter with the French Cavalry 
opposed tous. This understanding it is prndent to cherish between 
advanced-posts, 23 it not only creates a feeling of individual securi- 
ty, but prevents that idle partizan war which in giving no advantage 
tothe public cause, (though, perhaps, a little credit to enterprising 
individuals.) may disquiet and trouble one half the army. 

fremember at Corunna, when we were rery young soldiers, we 
could not be satisfied without making riflemen creep along the banks 
and hedges and shoot the helpless single cavalry videttes of the ene- 
my. Atthe time, I thought this very fine and praiseworthy, but 
since “ being wiser grown,’ 
such acts as little better than giving countenance to assassination. 
Friendly intercourse may, however, be carried toa too great length. 
The 2ist Chasseurs and ourselves, from having been all this winter 

S 
opposite each other, have become rather too intimate. One of onr 
subalterns, who speaks French and German fluently, knows several 


of their ofticers, and on my visiting a distant picket, which he com- | 


manded ander my orders, some days since, on inquiring for him, 
Was told, he was over at the enemy’s picket. 


the 27th Chasseurs, a relation of Josephine, was one of his friends, ' 


but he full a sacrifice at Orthes on the 27th of last month, to the mad 


and disastrous charge made onthat day by two squadrons of his' 


regiment. [forget it [ mentioned its detailsto yon in my despatch 
of that battle. Atthe time we saw it, we thought it astrange piece 
Of temerity, and have since learned from themselves the cause. It 
appears young Soult thought that some of our guns, belonging to the 
third division, were so exposed as to being capable of being captu- 
ved, and gave orders for these two unhappy squadrons to gallop 


through a deep lane, dehoucher on the open ground and charge them. | 
he officer in command pointed out the risk his men would run, but | 


on receiving in reply some cutting remark, nettling to his high teel- 
ings, he gave the word, galloped forward, and he and his chasseurs 


soon became, as he foresaw, entangled inthe lanes, common around | 


here, of ten or twenty feet deep. While in this predicament, a Por- 
tuguese regiment came up on the brink, and with a volley laid nine- 
teen out of every twenty onthe ground. Our regiment was in sup- 
Dortand came up just alter this slaughter. "These noor fellows and 
their horses lay so thick, 
hands, that the road was impassable, and we were obliged to break 


‘ito the fields'in order to proceed in pursuit of the enemy. [think | 


‘ere was but one feeling, that of regret, at seeing our old friends, 
With their green jackets, broad belts, and chaccot with white or 
tchen covers, laying thus, and it was even then evident, unnecess2- 
liv sacrificed. 

Lhave known several instances of right feeling evinced by the 
*newy worthy of gentlemen whoare above turning into individual 
‘trite the quarrels of the two countries. While the light division 
Was at Gallegos, some greyhounds belonging to an officer strayed in- 

the egemy’s lines, and an opportunity wag found, by means of the 


| Ilome. 


A Capt. Le Clerc, of} 


with their swordsand bridles still in their | 


30 employed, the oflicer came up to Reynell, and with some flippar- 


des bons amiss.” Col. Reynell replied with greet quickness, point- 


\fantry cap, Sans doule, cependent je vous remercie pour ceile marque 


1, mingled wit! ortification, said, * Apres l’ affaire nous semnes | : f ‘ ; 2 
cy, mingled with mortification, said, * Ay Lf | new novel in considerable forwardness, of a humerous kind called 
e és ry 7 > ’ ‘ 
ing to ashot he had just received through his biue cloth light in-| Phe New Vorest. 


The distinguished author of Brambietye House, Zillah, &c. has a 


| "The Authorof [angarian Tales has just ready for publication, Ro 


<i ;}mances of Real Life in three volumes. 
| de votre bonie. 


| Lonly know of one accident arising from similar commetnicatior, 
'and that, Lhave understood, arose from mistake, though its effects 
'were fatal. During the time Col. Cadogan occupied the town of 
, Fuentes de [Tonor, when no firing was going on, though a portion of 
ithe village wasin the hands of the enemy, he was called to bya 
French officer toapproxeh, having something to communicate. Ie 
necordingly descended, with a sergeant and a mani, te the banks of 
ithe little rivalet that rags through the village to meet him, and at 
that instant, some of the nearest men seizing their muskets, (st is be- 
| lieved not being aware of what had passed,) fired, and shot the ser 
|jeant through the body, and the privete, (one ot his best men) 
through the ear into the hend. Considering that we are always 
| playing with edge tools, it is surprising that more accidents do not 
joceur, At Oporto in 1809, to be sure we commenced by cannonad- 
ling a tew Portuguese, whose blue jackets we mistook for French ; 
iat Talevera, we had some pitiable instances of the light infantry in 
) our front being killed and wounded by onr own fire during the night; 
and Sir S. Cotton being wounded by a Portuguese sentry efter Sala- 
| manca; but beyond these [do not recollect any similar mishap. 

| Thave onty alluded to circumstances ot accidental intercourse be- 
; tween the Armies in the interval of battle. but the more legitimate 
, mode of a flag of truce is conducted in a more systematic manner. 
I have been several times thus employed, and been highly amused. 
Taking a trumpeter, you approach the nearest of the enemy’s posts, 
| and when close upon the videttes or sentries, he sounds and you halt 
| until the oficer in command of the picket is called up. Although 
, your message or letter is soon delivered, both parties wish to prolong 
‘the interview from curiosity, and a desire to sack each other's 





} 


"have considered an officer approving of, brains, and perhaps to deceive theiradversary, while the two trumpe- 


, ters are bound, like the squires of old to driuk to each other’s wel- 
| fare. 

There isa joke against an officer of cavalry, who, receiving a flag 
| Of truce, three or four years since, on the frontier of Portugal, bad 
| the bearer blindfolded, and, in order to give importance to his post, 
| pretended he was passing some infantry. At this unlucky moment 
'the Frenehman’s horse stumbled, the bandage fell off, and on 
isscing the deception, he laughed in the face of this cunning, would- 

be-deceiver, 

Lonce met, on this duty, Col. Reppert, of the Sist Legion, who 
commanded a brigade of the 17th and 3ist Legere, and hail served 
in the American war under La Fayette. On another oeasion, [ re- 
ceived as a present from Lieut. Boursard, of the i0th Chasseurs, a 
sheet of the last new fashionable ladies bonnets trom Paris. 

It is possible, that an officer, being the bearer of a flag of truce, at 
the commencement, or during active operations, may be detained, 


be known by the enemy. We prevented the return of acaptain of 
the French 66th regiment of fine, on the evening of the 34of May, 
during the battle of Fuentes de Honor, until the 7th or 8th, as he had 
been brought in inadvertantly as far as head-quarters, and the enemy 
refused to allow an aid-de-camp of Lord Weilington, to return, on 
one occasion, under similar cireumstances 


. 


\‘fen Parlementaire,” during the retreat to the lines and as the 
French were advancing, be had considerable opportunity of secing 
muca ofthe army. He was left to give over our hospitals at Coim. 
bra, and had to pass through their troops, posted in advance of that 
city, on bis road tous, in the evening at Condexa. He saw and 
spoke to Junot and had much conversation with the principal officers 
of his staff. respecting the military operations attendant on the battle 
of Busaco and our subsequent retreat. Lord Wellington’s military 
arragements were discussed, and in reply to a question, if he did not 
admit that the movements had been skillfully adapted to the eireum- 
stances and worthy of an experienced general, said he should an- 
swer it by quoting a French saying. “ Mon enfant Jean joue hien 
maise il perd son argent, (andin continuation added.) Or n'appelle 


pas Milord Wellington Jean par hazard?” He little thought bis 





should he be considered as having seen what might be dangerons to | 


; An intimate triend of mine lay open to this in 1810. He went | 


| Aseries of Tales, in two volumes, under the title of Sketches of 
| Trish Character fromthe pen of Mrs. S €. Hall, the Editor of The 


| Juvenile Forget me Not., is announced for publication in April. 

| The Rev. H. J. Todd is engaged on a Life of Archbishoy Cren- 
; mer, in one volume, 8vo. 

‘The Rev. P. Allwood will shory publish A Key to the Revela- 
ition of St. John, in 2 vuls. 8yo. 

| Nearly ready, William Tell, translated from the German of Schil- 
| ler.—Londou, April, 1829. 





on Wve ti eet 

| BAT GRAM. 
PROMOTLONS AND EXCHANGES. 

{ From the London Gazelles. 

War Office, April 13, 1829.—2d Regt Lite Gds: Capt U. W. Bar- 
ton, 10 be Maj and Lt-Col by pur v. Macneil, prom; Lt J. Davidson 
to be Capt by pur v. Barton; Cor and Sub-Lt Hon G. W. Coven- 
try to be Lt by pur v. Davidson; and 'T’. Gardnor, Gent to be Corn 
and Sub-Licut by pur v Coventry.—6th Reet Drag Gds: Captain T. 
Walsh, from the 63d F to be Paym v. D. Hay, who ret upon h.p.—- 
| 7th Regt Light Drags—Cor T. J. Pettat to be Lt by pur v. Vivian, 
‘prom: and Guy Lord Dorchester to be Corn by pur v. Pettat—141!: 
| Light Drags: Captain E£. L. Parry to be Major by pur v. Townsend 
| prom; Lt A Congreve to be Capt by pur v. Parry; Cor. Chas Ab- 
| bott to he Lt by pur v. Congreve; and H. Van Straubenzee, Gent 
| to be Corn by pur y. Abbott.—15th Light Drags: Capt J. M’Queen 

fram the h.p. tobe Capt v. L. Shedden, who exch, rec. the diff.— 
) 7th Light Drags: W. Williams, Gent to be Corn by pur v. Went- 
| worth, who ret.—11th Regt of Foot: Gent Cadet G. Dunlevie, from 
| the Rayal Mil Coll to be Ens without pur v. Walsh prom in the Sist 

P.—338th Do: Lt C. Mudie to be Capt by pur v Hamilton. who ret ; 
}and Ens J. G. Lecky, from the 99th F to be Lt by pur v. Mudie.— 
| Dist Do: J. P. Walsh, from the 11th F to be Lt without pur v. Ir- 
| ving, dec.—64th Do: Ensign E. Wright to be Lt by pur v. Kenyon. 

prom; and W. Langmead, Gent to be Ens by pur v. Wright. —65th 
Do: Capt Il G Buller from h.p. 88th F to be Capt v. J. Young, who 
exch.—SIst Do: Ensign and Adj A. Macdonald to have the rank of 
It; and Staff-Asst-Surg J. Fitzgerald, M.D. to be Asst-Surg v. Gib- 
son, whose app has been cancelled.—90th Do: Lt J. Wilson to be 
Capt withont pur v. Woollcombe, dec; Ens F. Romilly to be Lt v. 
Wilson; and Gent Cadet P. P. Gallwey, from the Royal Mil Coll to 
ihe Fns v. Romilly.—99th Do: T. Case, Gent to be Ens by pur v. 
' Lecky, prom to the 38th F.—Royal African Colonial Corps: Maj. 

A. Findlay to be Lt Col without pur. v. Lamley, dec; Capt J. Hings- 
! ton to be Maj v. Findlay ; Lieut H. Mends to be Capt v. Hingston ; 
and Ens W. EF. Stanley to be Lt v. Menda. 

Unattached.—Maj J. Townsend, from the 14th Light Drags to be 
| Lt Col of Inf by pur. To be Capts of Inf by pur—Lt T. Kenyon, 
from the G6ith Ft; and Lt C. C. Vivian, from the 7th Light Drags. 

Hospital Strg-—Staf-Sug. G. Hilson, M.D. from the h.p. to be 
Surg. to the Forces. 

Memoranda.—The under-mentioned Officers have been allowed 

to retire from the service, by the sale of unattached commissions :— 
Maj Gen H.C. Darling; Capt F. Alman, b.p. unattached; and Capt 
Pegus, h.p. unattached. 

His Majesty has been pleased to approve of the 62d Regiment of 
| Foot being permitted to retain on its colours and appointments, the 
| word “ Peninsala,” in commemoration of the services of the late 2d 

Battalion of the Regiment in the Peninsula and Frence, from Octo- 
| ber 1913 to August 1834. 

Whitehall, Aprit 4, 1829.—The King has been pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon James Dewar, Esq. Chief Justice, 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay. 

Ordnance- Office, April 6, 1829 —Royal Regt. of Artillery: Capt. 
A. Carter, from unattached h.p. to be 2d Capt. v. Mainwaring, ret. 
on hep. 

Foreign Ofice, Aprit®.—The King has been pleesed to appoint 
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the Right Hon. Robert Gordon (lately appointed his Majesty’s En- 

voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of his 

Catholic Majesty) to be his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary 

and Plenipotentiary to the Sublime Ottoman Porte. 

Commissions by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Glamor- 
gan :—M. P. Traherne, Esq. to be Dep. Lieut.; H. Seymour, Esq. 
to be ditto. 

Lord Chamberlain's Office. April 13.—Orders for the Court’s change 
of mourning on Sunday, the 26th instant, for his Serene Hi “h- 
ness the late Langrave of Hesse Hombourg, brother-in-law to his 
Majesty, viz :— 

The Ladies to wear black silk, fringed or plain linen, white gloves 
necklaces, and ear-rings, black or white shoes, fans, and tippets. 

The Gentlemen to wear black, full trimmed, fringed or plain linen 
black swords and buckles. 

The Court to change the Mourning further, on Sunday, the 3d of 
May, viz :— 

The Ladies to wear black silk or velvet, coloured ribbons, fans, 
and tippets, or plain white, or white and gold, or white and silver 
stuffs, with black ribbons. 

The Gentlemen to wear black coats, and black or plain white, or 
white and gold, or white and silver stuff waistcoats, full trimmed, 





f 
i 
| 


coloured swords aire 


And on Sunday, the 10th of May ‘next, the Court to go out of] 


Mourning. 
(Persons going to the Levee or Drawing Room on the 29th and 
30th instant, are not to appear in mourning.) 








PAisceliancous Articles. 


Medica! Effects of Fashionable Dress.—M. Portal has handed us 
down the causes which produced the death ot many royal and noble 
individuals in France, and amongst others, ene which is in itself ra- 
ther singular. ‘This is dropsy, produced by whalebone stays or stock- 
ings over-tightly laced. The Prince de Reuss, for example had long 
sulfered the affliction of swelled legs; and to remove this sad re 
proach from the figure of a dandy of sixty-six, he had them strongly 
laced with leather stockings and bands; and employed at the same 
time a zone of whalebone tocompress the unseemly protuberance 
ef his umbilical region. He died of hydrothorax, produced in con- 
sequence !—The Duke de G (M. Portal tells no tales of peo- 
ple whose descendants might feel resentment,) hadtwo unmarried 
daughters, whom he compelied to wear stays laced to an_ intolerable 
tightness. By dint of thong and stay tape, however, the eldest 
found herself united toa Duke de C , and the youngest to a 
Marquis de J ; No doubt all very greet and happy folks; but 
edema came on, which forced these ladies to relinquish their elastic 

risons though without the effect of restoring their health: and they 
voth died dropsicalandin exile. Did the fop of a father merit the 
honour of perishing with so many great men by the guillotine 7}— 
The late untortunate Prince of Conde escaped all the fury of the 
revolution, and the wiles of Napoleon, only to fall a victim toa pair 
of hard-laced dog-skin stockings, which, at the age of seventy-six, he 
persisted. against the advice of our judicious author, to contract upon 
his thick anklesto such a mortal elegance of contour, that he induced 











an incurable ascites, accompanied by hydrothorax, and even bydro- | 


cephalus; as M. Portal ascertained by dissection, (vol. i, p. 205.) 
it is needless to multiply examples of this despicable variety of self- 
destruction, rendered doubly disgusting by the age of its victims.— 
Edinburgh Journel of Medical Science. 

A Hint !o young Ladics.—We feel some reluctance in telling even 
to our professional readers, what we once met with ; but itis an il- 
lustration of the evils of tight lacing, and we may therefore venture. 
At a large and somewhat formal dinner-pariy, shortly before the 
ladies left the room, a loud report, like that of a pistol, suddenly 
startled the whole company ; conversation at once dropped—a dead 


silence ensued—consternation sat onevery countenance, and the | 


guests Whispered to each other all round the table, © what that could 
be?” At length the deep crimson blushes of a young lady fixed the 
eyes of every one upon her. It was not, however, till many weeks 
atterwards that the explanation ef this singular phenomenon came 
out, and we had it, not from the young lady herself, but from “ au- 
thority’”’ that one of the flat steels of her stays, situated over the re- 
gion of the stomach, had suddenly snapped, and thus given rise to 
the mysterious explosion.— Medical Gazette. 


A Seolish Solomon.—In old times when the landlord of an inn 
presented his guests with deoch an dorins, that is, the drink at the 
door, or stirrup-cup, the draught was not charged in the rekoning. 
On this point a learned Bailie of the town of Forfar pronounced a 
very sound judgement. A., an ale wife in Forfar, had brewed her 


~ . - ot 
“peck of malt,” and set the liquor ont of doors to cool; the cow of | 


B.,a neighbour of A., chanced to come by, and seeing the good 


beverage, was allured to ‘taste it, and finally to drink itup. When! 


A. came to take in her liquor, she found her tub empty, and from 
the cow’s staggering and staring, so as to betray her intemperance, 
she easily divined the mode in which her “ browst,”’ bad disappear- 
ed. To take due vengeance on Crummie’s ribs with a stick was her 


nest effort. The roaring of the cow brought B., her master, who | 
remonstrated with his angry neighbour, and received in reply a de- | 


mand for the valne of the ale which Crammie had drank up. B. re- 


fused payment. and was conveyed before C., the Bailie, or sitting | 


magistrate. (Le heard the case patiently, andthen demanded of the 
plaintiff A., whether the cow had sat down (o her potation, or taken 
it standing. The plaintiff answered, she had not seen the deed com- 
mitted, but she supposed the cow drank the ale while standing on 
her feet; adding, that had she been near, she would have made 
her use them .o some purpose. The bailie, on this admission, 
solemnly adjudged the cow's drink to be deoch an duruis—a stirrup- 


cap, for which no charge could be made, without violating the an- | 


cient hospitality of Scotland.—Sir Walter Scott. 


_ Sig’smond Baron Von Praun.—This youth, who is distinguished 
for his early and very extraordinary proficiency in the arts and 


sciences, was bora at Tyrnan, in Hungary, on the Ist of June, 181), | 
where his father resided, as Colonel in the Austrian Service. In his | 


second year he was able not only toread with fluency, but give a con- 
nected sketch of the history of the world. On the 1th of Nov. 
1312, (being then 29 months old), he was admitted into the second 


class ot the Gymnasium at that place; and at the examination on | 


the 26th Aug. 1814, he received the first prize for the German read- 
ing and writing, the Hungarian language, the catechism and draw- 
ing, in preference to seventy scholars, who were much older than 
himself. At the public examination, on the 17th March, 1815, 
{being three years and nine month old), he received the same 


honours for Latinand Arithmetic. But the most extraordinary was 


his astonishing proficiency in music. In his third year he had made 
himself perfectly master of the violin; and at the last-mentioned ex- 
amination he performed on this most difficult instrament a composi- 
tion by Pleyel, with universal applause; a year after, he gave his se- 
cond concert before Vrince Schwartzenburg and the principal Hunga- 
rian Nobility ; and from this moment the fame of his prodigy spread 
itself over Europe. Jn the summer of 1816 he gave several concerts 
at Vienna, and presented a great part of his receipts to the Invali¢ 
Fund for whieh the Emperor honoured bim with the order of Civil 
Merit. In 1817, the commencement of his sixth year, he began his 
weiessional tour, passed through Itally in a kind of trimyph, and re- 


| 
| 


SHC Aiot. 


ceived from the Duchess of Parina the order of Constantine, from 
the Pope the golden spurs and the order of St. John Lateran, was 
created Palsgrave, and rewarded with a golden medal and a very 
flattering diploma by the Roman Academy, before which he had 
exhibited with much eclat his proficiency in the sciences. In his 
thirteenth year he completed his legal studies, and received eighteen 
Royal honorary diplomas from Ttaly, Aurtria, France and_ the 
Netherlands. He had scarcely attained his fifteenth year, when he 
had already acquired the reputation of one of the first violin players, 
and was the author of several works, among which a_ beautiful 
manuscript in seven languages excited great attenion. Tis high re- 
putation increased with his subsequent tours through Italy, Austria, 
Holland, France, and Germany of which a longer detail would be | 





snperfluous here, as accounts published in the Journals of the coun- 
tries which he visited, cannot be forgotten ty th» public. [le is at} 
present at Nuremberg, and will next visit Borlin.—Litieary Ga- | 
selle. 

Hogarth.— An interesting ciscovery of paintings by Hogarth, viz. | 
“ ‘The Modern Midnight Conversation,” and the * Hudson’s Bay | 
Company’s Porters Going to Dinner,” was made about three years | 
ago, upon the demolition of the old Elephant public house, Fen- | 
church-street. The pictures were the undoubted productions of Ho-| 
| garth, something more than one hundred years s.ace, at which time 


May 23, 


The Senate of the University of Glasgow have conferred the de- 
gree of LL.D on the Rev. M'Intosh Mackay, Ministersof Laggan, 
eminent for his reseachers in Celtic antiquities; and One of the 
principal compilers of the Gaelic Dictionary, lately published under 


the patronage of the Highland Society.—Glesgow Courier. 


Fatal Duel.—On Monday afternoon, between two and three 
o’clock, a meeting took place near Vernon-Mount, between two 
gentlemen of this city, Messrs. Golden and M’Carthy, and in the 
first fire the former was shot through the body and fell dead. We 
have not learned the cause of the difference, or who the seconds 
were; for the moment the unfortunate young man fell, they all ran 
off and left his body oa the ground. These are all the particulars 
we could learn, as trom the circumstance of the occurrence having 
taken place during the sitting of the King’s Commission, the greatest 
secreey seemed to prevail. We understand the City Sherifis are in 
search of the body, to have an inquest held onit. The deceased 
had been only recently married.— Cork Constitution. 


On Wednesday evening was married, by special licence, by his 


Grace the Archbishop of York, Viscount Stormont, eldest son ot 


the Earl of Mansfield, to Louisa, third daughter of Cuthbert Ellison, 
Esq. M.P. ‘The ceremony took place at the house of the latter, ir: 
Whitehall-gardens, immediately after which the happy couple leit 
town for the Earl of Mansfieid’s villa, Caen Wood. 
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tle, where it has been customary for the parochial authorities to have | 
an €nicrtainment, the celebration of which, from some cause, was | 
unexpectedly removed to Harry the Eighth’s Head, opposite, and | 
siill in the same line of business. This removal being mentioned to | 
our artist on his return home at night, irritated him nota little, at | 
what he considered the neglect with which he had been treated in | 
not being invited as formerly. He therefore went over to the King’s | 
Head, where some discussion took place, which it is supposed were | 
not very amicable, as he left them (as the clock indicates, at past | 
four o’clock in the morning) threatening to stick them all up on the 

walls of the tap room in the Elephant and Castle, which, as an eini-| 
nent modern artist said, mest emphatically, upon his first seeing the 

picture after it had been removed and placed on canvass—Ilogarth 

had done Con Amore. he proposition being made to the host, he | 
agreed to wipe out Hogarth’s score upou his completing the picture, 

which attracted mach company , so that, although the house lost the 

dinner party, it gained by persons coming to see the parochial autho- | 
rities stuck up on the walls. Some time after, the score again raised | 
its head, when mine host, for the purpose of clearing it off, and to | 
make the tap-room more uniform, proj osed to Hogarth the subject | 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Poriers going to dinner; they at 
that time, as they still do, frequenting the house. ‘This picture rep- | 
resents Fenchurch-street as it appeared more than a century ago, | 
with the old Magpie and Punch Bowl public house in the distance, | 
which house has not long since been taken down. ‘The Elephant | 
public house was taken down and rebuilt in 1826, and is now «wccu- | 
pied by Mrs. Eaton, in whose family the business has been for more | 
than a hundred years, and from whom these particulars have been | 
obtained. The first named picture is considered to be the original | 
| from which Hogarth afterwards painted the one known as the “ Mo- | 
dern Midnight Conversation,” in which there are one or two figures | 
less than in the original. Orator Henley and the other princpal cha- | 
i racters occupy the same situation in both performances.—Mirror. | 


| 
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From the London papers by the last arrivals. 

Married on the 11th of April, at St. Mary's, Southampton, by the 
| Rev. Arthur Atkinson, William Henry Tilstone, Esq. of Quebec, | 
) Lower Canada, to Ann Ange!l Eldridge, Eldest daughter of Richard | 
| Eldridge, Esq. of Southampton. 
The Great Tun of Konigstein.—One of the greatest curiosities in | 
| the neighborhood of Dresden, is the Great T'un, erected at Fort, 
| Konigstein by General Kyaw, the height of which is 17 Dresden | 
| ells, and its diameter atthe bung 12 ells. This vast vessel, which is | 
‘always replenished with excellent wine, is capable of containing | 
| 3709 hogsheads ; and on its head is aplate with a Latin inscription, to | 
the following purport :— 
| ** Welcome, traveller, and admire this monument, dedicated to | 
| festivity, in order to exhilirate the mind with a glass, in the year 
11725, by Frederick Augustus, King of Poland and elector of Saxony, | 
\the father of bis country, the ‘Titus of the age, the delight of man- 
kind. Therefore, drink to the health of the sovereign, the country, | 
the electoral family, and Baron Kyaw, governor of Konigstein ; 
‘and if thou art able, according to the dignity of this cask, the most 
capacious of all casks, drink to the prosperity of the whole universe | 
—and so fareweil.”’ 




















Among several trophies which the Russians gained in Persia du- 
ring the last war, there is a very valuable literary treasure, the Li- 
i brary of Arbedil, the city where the Persian Kings are crowned. | 
| This acquisition was made by Count Suchtelen, at the takiag of | 
Arbedil. The library was founded in 1013 of the Hegira; the then | 
reigning King Abbas I. having deposited the manuscripts collected 
by him ina mosque; and it is now being conveyed, at the command 
ot the Emperor, to Petersburgh, under a military escort —-F, 1. Gas. | 

Neiw Sight for Fire-arms —M. Burel has adapted to fire-arms, put | 
principally to military pistols, a mirror of twelve millimetres! 
| (O-47244 inches) fixed near the mouth of the barrel. The eye of 
the firer sees its own reflected image, and acquires thereby great 
precision. The experiments of M. Burel are said to promise very 
advantageous results: and officers and sportsmen to whom he has 
submitted his invention, are represented as highly approving of it.— 
Bull. Univ. | 

Egypt.—A Mr. Robert Hay, of Linplum, who has already spent! 
'& considerable time in Egypt, expresses a strong desire to return | 

thither, in order to pursve the excavations abour the magnificent 
(Temple of Absembel, or Ab’oo Simbal. ‘Yo effect this object he 
has written cireular letters to various scientific bodies, &e , for sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £700 (himself furnishing 2°50); in re- 
\ turn for which, ie offersto each subscriber a report of his opera- 
ya and two large lithographical drawings of the Temple.—Lit. 
| Gazelle. | 


| Berlin, April 4.—The celebrated collection of Hebrew Books} 
| (among which are 1,000 Manuscripts), known by the name of the 
| Oppenheim Library, for which no acceptable offer had been made | 
| for fifty years (during which time it has been at Hamburgh), is now | 
going to Oxford, that University having purchased it for the sum, it | 
| is said of 11,000 dollars. 


Londonderry is to be the new Patroness of Almack’s on the present | 
} Vacancy, 


Charles Kemble has engaged Miss Smithson, whose tragic fame 
| has extended from Paris all over the French Provinces, Holland, | 
and the Netherlands. ‘This lady wil! make her first appearance in a | 
few days. 





he lodged there. The house was knoWn as tie Efepiantand Cas-| 


| might have the opportunity of exercising her faculties to a 


We have heard that the amiable and interesting Marchioness of | 








A detachment of the 7ist Regiment of Foot, is ordered to pro 
ceed from Chatham to Portsmouth, for the purpose of embarking to 
join its regiment, which is stationed in Canada. A detachment ot 
the 6sth Regiment of Infantry is ordered to march trom Burnley to 
Liverpool, in order to embark for Lower Canada. <A detachment 
of the 74th Regiment of Foot, is ordered to proceed from Liverpov! 
for Gravesend, for the purpose of embarking there for Bermuda.— 
April 8. 

A detachment of officers and men from the Reserve Companies 
of the 71st Regiment of Foot, embarked yesterday at Chatham, on 
board the Amphitrite transport, for Portsmouth, on route to join the 
Service Companies in North America —April 10. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL KELLY.—[Extract of a letter from Cal- 
cutta, dated Oct. 13, 1828.]—Before closing this letter, I consider it 
will be gratifying to the relatives and friends of our late friend to com- 
municate to them, that Lord Combermere has requested to be al- 
lowed himself to indite the epitaph to his friend’s memory, which 
will be cut in marble, and sent up the country to be inserted on thie 
face of the tomb; all the expenses of which will be borne by him 
self and his Statf. A more honourable testimony of his wort) 
could not given. 





To the Memory of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Enwarp Ketty, 
Of his Majesty’s Service, 
Who died on the 6th of August, Anno Domini 
One Thousand Fight Hundred and ‘Twenty-Eight, 
In the Fifty-fourth Year of his Age. 
This Gallant Oificer served his Majesty 
With distinction in Flanders, Spain, and at Waterloo, 
Where he was severely wounded. 

ITe was present at the capture of the tortress of Bhurtpore, 
And subsequently servedin Ava, where he contracted 
The disease which proved fatai to him. 

As a last mark of regard and esteem 
The Right Honourable the Viscount Comezrmerr, G.C.B 
Commander-in-chief, on whose personal Staif 
Lieut..Colonel E. KeLtiy came to India, 

And his Brother Officers on the Staff, have erected 
THIS MONUMENT. 

Charing Cross Improvements. —From the reiurns recently laid be 
fore the louse of Commons, it appears that, up to the 5th of Jann- 
ary last, the amount of monies received, towards carrying into e: 
fect the improvements in the Strand, and at Charing Cross, was 
553,100). 1s. Od., which enormous sum was made up of two items, 
namely, 409.1791. 19s. the produce of the Exchequer-bills, borrowe:! 
under the powers vested in the Commissioners, by the Act, and oi 
143,926). 11s. 9d., arising from the sale of estates, of the Crown 
rents, &c. The estimated amount of further sales of similar pre 
perty is 130,1U01.; and there is also at present due upon Crown pro 


'perty agreed to be sold and to equalise exchanges 359,905]. 8s. Gd. 


‘These several sums amount together to S52,1111. 10s. 3d., beyond 
which, according to the 7 ins and estimates, a further sum ot 
295,202). 2s. 6d. will be required, making a total of 1,147,3131. 12s 
9d tocomplete projected improvements in this part of the metro 
polis. The expenditure up to the Sth of January last was, accord- 
ing to these returns,—For the Strand, 533,026). Is. 4d.; for Down- 
ing-street, 7,131). 18s., and for King-street, 1.452!. Amount paid fo: 
property purchased, compensation, &c. is stated at 542,2001. 19s 


4d. Amount remaining to be paid for purchases of property agree: 
for but not yet completed, for the equalization of exchanges, 225.- 


1031. 13s. 5d. ; and the estimated cost of property remaining to ly 
purchased and other expenses, 380,0001. 

Scoltish Entails.—The select committee of the House of Com 
mons having proceeded to consider the report of the last Session 0! 
Parliament on the Law of Entail in Scotland, recommend that the 
provision contained in the new bill should be divided into three sc- 
parate branches:—Ist, To regulate future Tailzies in Scotland. 2d. 
‘To grant certain powers to heirs of tailzie in Scotland; to relieve 
such heirstrom statuary burdens, and alfecting talzied estates, and 
from debts incurred in the improvement of the same. 3d, To make 
further alterations and amendments in the law affecting existing en- 
tails. And have directed their chairman to move the House, that 
leave nay be given to bring ina bill*to regulate future tailzies in 
Scotland ;” and a bill “to grant certain powers to heirs of tailzie in 
Scotland; to relieve such heirs from statuary burdens affecting tai!- 
zied estates, and from debts incurred in the improvement of the 


9 


same. 

Enniskellin Assizes.—Catherine Anderson was indicted for steal. 
ing £6. 10s. from the person of Bryan Kelaghar, and was found 
guilty. ‘The learned Judge told the prisoner that she seemed to be 
asmart woman, and that he would send her to a place where sie 
good at 
count. You shall, said his lordship be transported for seven years. 
When his Lordship had finished thesentence, the prisoner with mut 
sang froid, and a studied aim, said—* Are you hungry my Lord ’— 
there’sa piece of bread for you’’—[flinging a hard brown crust at the 
head of the Judge, which his Lordship quickly evadedj—and cor 
tinued the fair culprit, ‘you shall have another piece if you want it! 
His Lordship received the missile gift with good humour, and seem- 
ed to pity the ungracious donor. Another of the prisoners, a igh 
fingered lady, at the same moment slapped her hand on the bar 
the dock, and cried “ God save the King.” 


The following conversation is stated, npon good authority, to hav 
recently taken place between the First Personage in the State an: 
the greatest and most favoured of his Ministers :—‘“ I was not awar 
Arthur, that Murray was so superior a speaker. {thought him a ge! 
lant and a clever fellow ; but, until this same Catholic Question. ' 
did not know that he wasa finished orator.” The reply of tl 


It is fifty years ago since the Catholic question was first. agitated | Premier was to the following effect :—“ I feel great admiration, ' 
in the English House of Commons. It was brought forward by the | no surprise at Sir George’s speech. I knowbim to be oue of the 


late Mr. Fox, on the 18th of March 1779, and was passed by a targe | first, if not the very first soldier in Europe; and [ also knew, os i 
majority on the 18th of March, 1829, being precisely bal! 2 century. they contrived to draw it out of him, he could speak quite as we iz 
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ores 
he can fight,” No wonder that the speech which gave rise to such 
commentaries in such quarters, should be the subject of generalcon- 
versation and eulogium. 


The Secretary of State for the Home Department is about to 
consolidate the whole of the Acts which relate to the Local Magistra- 
cy. The object which the Right Hon. Gentleman has in view, 1s, 
to concentrate the whole of them into one for the purpose of ren- 
dering the meaning and operation of them more congenial and 
effective, and consequently clearer and inteiligible, so that the Ma- 
gistracy may administer the provisions with more equal certainty. 
One of the provisions of the new Bill, we understand, is, to render the 
qualification of a Justice of the Peace higher in amount than it ts at 
préesent—the qualification being now only one hundred pounds 
per annum. By the proposed Bill, it will be fixed at three hundred 
pounds, tkus giving a higher character for weight and respectability 
to the Judicial Authorities, than the Acts at present provide. 


Captain Garth’s affair has gone down. The black box that was 
to pour out such overwhelming rein on the head of the Duke of 
Cumberland, and to prove the gallant Captain a prince in disguise, 
is found out to be worth nothing, to contain no secret deeper than 














he flapped his tailin my face. never tasted such salmon as that. 
Worth your while to go to Scotland, if it’s only for the sake of eat- 
ing live pickled salinon. Ul give you a letter any of you, to my 
friend. He’ll be d—d glad to see you; and then you may convince 
yourselves. ‘Take my word for it, if once you eat salmon that way, 
you will never eat it any other.” 





Ampevial Parliament, 


STATE OF THE SILK TRADE. 
House of Commons, April 13, 1829. 

Mr. FLYER brought forward his promised motion for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to enquire into the state of the silk manu- 
facture. He began by pointing out the value of this branch of trade, 
and stating generally that it was rapidly on the decline occasioned by 
the Free Trade System introduced by Mr. Huaskisson—that the silk 
trade had been the victim, for four or five years, past of a set of ex- 
periments instituted by those experimental dectors in political 
economy, Mr. Huskisson and his disciples. At one period the duties 
were high, at another low, &c.—and finally, the Honourable Mem- 








that of the Captain’s own incumbrances, and to prove no fact, be- 
yond the ingenuiy of the party in making it the foundation ofa 
_claim for the clearance of his debts. Into the depth of the transac- 


: —————— a : i » . applicable, and its continuance would be attended with ruin to the 
tion, of course, We do not comuesce® k. is. a degrada-| ap were OS ae Rise - Ln 
tion in the touch of such matters, and we leave the fictions, as we trade. Mr. f. tien proceeded to-eshibit his argument in details and | 


find them. But the true purpose of the clamour, after all, was ofa 
more intelligible descrtption ; and this, we pronornce, has totally 
failed. ‘The infamous calumnies on the Duke of Camberland’s cha- 
racter, were not let fly without their object ; and the black box was 
an “infernal machine” for other explosions than those of the poor 
Captain’s payee against the cruelty that refused to supply him 
with money ad libitum. 


edround the charge: he has demanded of his calumniators that 


they shatl put their slanders into shape, and suffer him to give thein | 


the opportunity of proving them before a court of justice. He has 
solemnly and publicly denied, scorned and taunted, his calumnia- 
tors; and where are they now? Nowhere. Their slanders have 
shrunk into pititul apologies, or blundering attempts to defend them- 
selves. As to the other parties, let them answer, boldly if they can, 
why General Garth should have preserved letters written in the un- 
restrained confidence of married life, and speaking the idle gossip 
of the court circle, we know not, when we consider the habits of 
caution which his peculiar circumstance demanded? But why he 
should have suffered those letters to pass into the hands of Captain 
Garth, is a matter that requires clearing up, for the sake of the 
General’s character. However, so the matter lies. The Duke of 
Cumberland stands clear; and that is the only point worth any ra- 
tional man’s caring about. ‘The intrigue against him is scattered into 
thin air, and the Duke will neither be frightened out of the kingdom, 
nor the attention of the public be diverted from the tremendous ques- 
tion on which its liberties depend for life or death, by this new bait 
flung to the whale. 

However, as to Sontag, the affair is yet a mystery. Who is the 
father of herchild?) There isthe rub. One story says that she is 
married to Lord Clanwilliam. Another gives the honour to one of 
the Pagets. 
poet and banker is the happy man As to the lordly coxcombs 
about the Foreign Office, we have too high an — of Sontag’s 
taste, clumsy little fageolet as she is, to suppose that she would re- 
cognize their existence. sour beloved Prince Leopold the happy 
hushaod after all?) And is he laying out his money in the savings 
bank, to make a pretty retiring allowance for himself and his wife, 
When she shall siag herself off the stage, and be a prima denna no 
more? 





Pavieties: 


The Bishop of London visited Lord Melville on Friday. Mr. 
Rogers, when he heard this, observed, that he concluded his lord- 
ship’s visit to the Admiralty was on some business connected with 
the See. 





ber continued, that however beautiful the Free Trade doctrine may 
‘be in practice and in countries less artificial and complicated in the 


| habits and machinery of government—that in England it was not 


| stated that— 
| For that purpose he should lay before the House extracts taken 
‘from accounts furnished by the principal large towns that were con- 


| nected with the manufacture; and if the House thought it important 





evening, that distress was not confined to this country, but that it was 
felt inan equal degree at Lyons. Now there was a great manifest 
difference between France and this copntry. France manufactured 
for export—not one-third of her silk ‘was intended for home con- 
sumption ; which was not the case here. Now the markets for fo- 
reign orders—the markets of North and South America, &c.—were 
glutted with silks: and whenever these markets were glutted, not only 
by the introduction of French goods, but by the increasing inter- 
course between America and China, the consequence would be, 

that a large quantity of those commodities would be poured into 

this country. France would do her best to transfer those cargoes, 

which she conld not dispose of elsewhere, to England. That was 
the point which we ought to guard against. Our manufacturers 
ought not to be suffered to become the victims of contingencies 
which grew out of the regulations of foreign countries; and it 
there were any reason which, more than another, proved that this 
particular trade ought to be protected, it was the relative position in 
which we stand towards France. But various causes were assigned 
for this distress. Over-trading and other causes were referred to as 
the occasion of the evil. When he saw 8,000 looms ont of employ- 
ment in Spitalfields, he was told that that event was produced by 
competition elsewhere. Uf he found misery and distress in the 
manufactures at Congleton or Coventry, that was attributed to the 
extensive introduction of machinery. If he observed the same deso- 
late state of things in other places, he was told that it was the effect 
of over-trading. But it appeared to him, that that which was the 
obvious cause of ail this Cstressavasshtdi > cicht — 
and that was the enormous amount of foreign silk goods which was 
imported into thiscountry. (Hear, hear.}] The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, the member for Liverpool had stated, that one proof of the 











|—as they must think it important—to obtain information on this 
| head, they would allow him to read, as shortly as possible, some of 


to him yesterday morning in aletterfrom Coventry. It ran thus:— 

'«* Ata general meeting. convened tor the purpose of examining into 
\the exact state of the silk manufacture, it was resolved, that in the 
opinion of this meeting there is an increase of 500 silk-weavers out 
'o. employ since the meeting of the 17th of March; and the num- 
ber of winders, warpers, and spinners out of employ has increased 
{in the same proportion in the same period. 





Out of employ—Weavers . . , . 2 547 
Winders 861 

Warpers 20-4 

Spinners GAL 

Total . 4,253 


“The inhabitants of the undermentioned places, the county of 
Warwick (he would not enumerate them), declare that they are ina 








great advantages of the measures which he had sanctioned was the 
revival of thistrade. ‘The Right Hon. Gentleman did, if he mistook 


The royal Duke’s firm defiance has turn-| these statements. He should first read an extract which was sent) not, declare, those measures had called a new trade into existence ; 


that, so great was their efficacy, that the salvation of the trade ot 
this country might be said to have arisen from their operation since 
1824. Now he did not consider it fair to take any one or two sin- 
gle years to support a proposition of that nature. ite would there- 
tore take an average of years, from 1815 to 1824, a period during 
which the silk trade was steadily and progressively improving; and 
then he would look to the effect which the subsequent regulations 
had produced. In 1815, 1816, and 1817, the aggregate amount of 
the import of raw and thrown silk was 4,007,000ibs., being equal to 
an average ineach year of 1,336,000Ibs. In 1818, 1819, 1820, the 
aggregate amount was 6,592,000Id., being equal to an average in each 





| Ib. 





| year of 2,194,000|b. In 1821, 1822, and 1823, the aggregate amount 
' was 8,072,000Ib., being equal to an average in each year of 2,691,000 
The imports, therefore, of raw and thrown silk had been in- 
creasing every year from 18]5 till 1824, until 1823 and the two 


We disavow all belief in the report that Rogers the | 





similar situation. With respect to wages he stated, that the wages! preceding years, the amount was 8,072,000Ib.; and it must therefore 
paid for labour in the frame trade is so bad, that it does not enable | be obvious to Hon. Members that the silk trade could not be fairly 
‘them to procure a sufficiency, even of the commonest necessaries of | said to have flourished in consequence of the introduction of these 
ilife,and rather than agree to a further reduction of price, it was} new principles. It had been gradually and perceptibly increasing 
| deemed advisable to put those hands that are employed on halt | every year, and it might be fairly said, ibat if the new measures had 
| work; butthat it is not practicable to go on this way, because their | never been introduced, it would have gone on increasing in the same 
situation was every day becoming worse. ‘Che fancy and ornamen- | ratio. The Right Hon. Gentleman had taken the quantity of raw 
| tal branches (they observed) were superseded by the immense im- | silk cleared inwards at the Custom-House in the preceding year anc 
| portation of foreign goods,—so far, indeed, has the evil extended, | in 1827, in which years there was certainly a very large inportation 
‘that the masters have given up manufacturing these articles, and | of the raw article, and, resting upon that, bad said that the silk trade 
| have engaged ina regular foreign trade.”’ (Hear, hear.] Now he/| wasin a flourishing state in those years. But the quantity cleared 
| would say, if any thing could prove more than another the low state | inwards at the Custom-house in a single year would give no idea of 
| to which this trade was reduced, it was to find that those who for- | the consumption: that could only be obtained from the average 0% 
| merly carried on the business of manufacturers found it better to | imports in various years. Now, ifthe Right Hon. Gentleman would 
j abandon their old pursuit andto become importers. ‘The communi-' take the average of the importation of raw and thrown silk in 1826 
| cation went oa to say, ‘that although some persons are continued | and 1$27, he wouldjfind: that there was a decrease as compared with 
'in employment, yet they undergo a reduction of wages every week. | the average in 1824 and 1225, of 1,148.153Ib. The years 1824 and 
| Many of the friendly societies have been obliged to give up their| 1825 were years of prohibition,—the others were not. | Hear.}] But 
| articles from the inability of the members to keep up their pay-} there were peculiar circumstances which caused the large imports 
/ments; and those members were obliged to part with every dispo- | which took place in 1827. It would, perhaps, be in the recollection 
| sable article to procure food for themselves and their famishing | of Hon. Members, that in 1826 there were great alarms excited in 
children.” It was emphatically observed, “that all these statements | consequence of the intentions of his Majesty’s Ministers, without it 
/are strictly true, and, if necessary, can be confirmed on oath.” He | being known what the effect of the measures to be introduced by 
_should now proceed with some more of those heart-rending details. | them would be; and therefore only a small quantity of stock wa: 
| {t appeared that there were twenty-six mills standing stillin Congle-| taken out of hand. But, at the latter end of 1827, confidence re- 
ton. In 1824, the average wages were 12s. 8d. per week; in 1828, | vived, the price of silk became low, and a large quantity of stock 





Ss Ematane enki : ~ C j o ° p ° . 
A most pmaring ey of os oul inehureh ae some} 4s, 7d. In Paisley, there were two-thirds more mills at work in | 
Taare ¢ a a i 2 efer "PE ta ‘ eo <4 : » i 
yea : ago in the church o 1e Minister in preac Wns upon The average rate of wares was 15s. in 1324, and } 


ya dec - | {824 than in 1828. 
the story of Jonah, uttered a piece of declamatory rhetoric to some onl ; 8s, 1-2d. in 1828. In Macclesfield there were 52 mills em- | 
ployed in 1824,in 1828 the were 16 standing still. At Taunton, in | 





thing like the following effect :—* And what sort of a fish was it, my 


was taken out of hand for consumption : and if the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman would look at the 5th of Jan. 1828, he would see that the 
stock in hand was more than it was in 1827 by 600,000Ib. The dit- 
ference between the amount of raw silk cleared inwards at the Cus- 


brethren, that God had appointed thus to exeeute his holy will! 

Was itfa shark, my brethren?) No—it could not be a shark; for 
God coald never have ventured the person of his beloved prophet 
amongst the deadly teeth of that ravenous fish. What fish was it, 
then, my brethren?) Was ita salmon think ye? Ah, no; that were 
too narrow a lodging. There's no ae salmon i’ the deepest pule o’ 
a’ Tweed could swallow aman. Besides ye ken, it’s mair natural 
for men to swallow salmon, than salmon to swallow men. 
then, wasit? Was it a sea lion, or a seahorse, or a sea dog, or the 
greatrhinoceros?) Oh,uo! These are not Scripter beasts ava. 
Ye’re as far afft asever. Which of the monsters of the great deep 
was it can ye tell me ?’’—Here an old spectacled dame, who had an 
cleemosynary seat on the pulpit-stairs, thinking that the minister was 
in areal perplexity about the name of the fish, interrupted him with 


‘* Hoot, sir, it was a whale, ye ken.’’—** Out upon ye, you graceless \ 9 
wife that you are,” cried the orator so enraged, as almost to fly out | 4 
of the pulpit at her; thus to take the word out of the mouth of 


Gou’s minister!” 

Shot from a Longbow.—The following is taken from “ the Naval 
Officer,”’ a book from which we made a few extracts last week, with- 
vut highly praising them :— 

«Capital salmon this,’ said the captain; ‘where does Billet getit 
from? By the by, talking of that, did you ever hear of the pickeld 
salmon in Scotland?’ We all replied in the affirmative. ‘Oh, you 
don’ttake. D—n it, [don’t mean dead pickled salmon; I mean 
live pickled salmon swimming about in tanks, as merry as grigs, and 
as hungry es rats.’ We all expressed our astonishment at this, and 
declared we never heard of it before. ‘I thought not,’ saidhe, ‘for 
it bas only lately been introduced into this country by a particular 
friend of mine, Dr. Mac I cannot just now remember his 
d—d jaw-breaking Scotch name; he was a great chemist and geolo- 
gist, and all that sort of thing—a clever fellow, I can tell you, though 
you may laugh. Well. this fellow, sir, took nature by the heels and 
capsized her, as we say. [ havea strong idea that he had sold him. 
selftothe d—]. Well, what does he do, but he catches salmon and 
puts them into tanks, and every day added more and more salt, till 
the water was as thick as gruel, and the fish could hardly wag their 
iails in it. Then he threw in whole pepper-corns, half-a«dozen 
pounds ata time, till there was enough. ‘Then he began to dilute 
with vinegar until his pickle was complete. The fish did not half 
like it at first; but habit is every thing; and when he shewed me 
his tank, they were swimming about as merry as a shoal of dace: 
he fedthem with fennel, chopped small, aad black pepper-corns.’ 
‘Come, Doctor,’ says I, ‘ [ trust no man upon tick; it I don’t taste 
I won't believe my own eyes, though J can believe my fongue.’— 
(We looked at each other.) ‘That you shall do in a minute,’ says 
fie ; so he whipped one of them out with a landing-net and whea I 
stuck my knife into him, the pickle ran out of his body like wine out 
of a cluret-bottlc, and i ate at least two pounds of the rascal, while 





What | 


| Summersetshire, of 70 mills that were employed in 1824, 50 were | tom-house in 1827 and 1824 was only 215,878lb. Now, with re- 
) now standing still, and wages were reduced 70 percent. In Spital- | gard to the imports of the present year, it was of great consequence 
fields, in 1824-5, Gros de Naples was paid for at the rate of 10d. aj to state the increase in the import of raw and thrown silk, as that 
| yard, it was now 6d.; lustring was Is. a yard, it was now &d.; other| had been brought forward as an argument to prove that the silk 
| fabrics that were paid for at the rate of Is. 2d. a yard, were now 9d. | trade was in a flourishing condition. In 1828, the total increase of the 
| Now let gentlemen look tothe number of looms employed in 1824-5! imports of raw and thrown silk over the imports of 1827, was 
and compare them with the number at work at present in Spital-|73,550ib. In 1828, the imports amounted to 4,547,812lb. From this 
fields. In 1824-5 there were 17,000 looms employed, while at the however, must be deducted 380,000lb.; so that, in fact, the amount 
| prerent day there were only 9,000. The rate of wages averaged at | was 4,167,812Ib. In 1827, the imports amounted to 4,209,257/b. ; 
| the former period 17s., at present it amounted to only 9s. Figured | but by a similar deduction to that in the last account, the amount was 
‘and fancy goods, in 1824-5, produced an average of 22s. a week wa-/ reduced {to 4,089,2571b.; so that the increase was, as he had stated, 
| ges; the rate was now reduced to I4s._ Here it should be observed, | 78,5501b. in the imports of 1828, over the imports of 1827. This 
(thatin 1824-5 one-third of the whole manufacture of Spitalfields | bore no proportion to the large amount of stock on hand; and when 
, consisted of fancy goods; but now of 9,000 looms employed, only | they talked of imports they should deduct from them the excess of 
,000 are engaged in the manufacture of fancy articles, which was| stock in hand at the end of the year, and not called into consump- 
‘that branch of the trade from whence the greatest advantage was| tion, but which, without the importation of the foreign article, 
derived. He should only advert to one other document, and he | would have added life and activity, and vigour to the trade. Now 
| should then leave gentlemen to draw their conclusion from these | in the imports of the present year there had been a most alarming 
| facts. The paper from which he was about to read an extract, was|increase. In 1828, they amounted to £676,973. 19s. 6d., which was 
) put into his hands this evening, by the Hon. Member for Dublin: and | a most rapid inerease; for in 1826, they amounted only to £445,000, 
it showed the decay of the silk mannfacture in that city. In 1824-5 | and in 1827, £555,087. Now, if he took one third of the quantity 
it appeared that thera were 1,200 brond silk looms employed, and/asto the amount brought into the country by smuggling, and left 
there was now only 200. In 1824-5 there were 966 riband-engines | two thirds for legal importation, it would give him £1,000,000 of 
employed; that number was now reduced to 144. In 1824-5 the | money, the amount of money displaced from the work of this coun- 
| total number of hroad-weavers in employ was only 444. In 1828,/try. ‘Then, following up this remark, he would add, that, by a refe- 
the wages were 35 per cent. less than in 1824. In 1824, there were | rence to the difference between the price of labour in this country 
10 mills at full work ; at present there were only two, and those only | and in France, there was lost to the industry of this country, in de- 
partially employed. In 1824 the hands employed in throwing were | 











2,200. “In 1232S there were only 138. In 1824, the wages were 8s, 
| in 1828 they were only 5s. Now, although he might be expected 
to apologise to the house for entering on so dry a detail, still he con- 
ceived it to be his duty to state these unpleasant facts, for the pur- 
pose of poving to the [louse the ruinous, the disasterous situation 
in which the manufacturers were placed at this moment; and he 
could assure the Gentlemen that the picture was not overcoloured or 
exaggerated. But some persons would argue that this distress must 


priving our labourers of the manufacture of the raw article into an 
article of use, no less a sum than £1,066,233. 

Mr. VESEY FITZGERALD said on rising to oppose the motion 
of the Hon. Member for Coventry, Mr. Flyer, he was not insensi- 
ble to the sufferings of the silk manufacturers, which he admitted 
were very great; he opposed it because any attempt made by Par- 
liament to entertain the motion, with the supposed view of return- 
ing to the old system, woald be productive of increased mischief as 
tending to encourage hopes which never could be realized. He, 





be temporary, and had grown out of temporary causes. He could | Mr. Fitzgerald, was convinced that the difficulties arose from over- 
not assent to that proposition; but, whatever might be the cause, it! trading—France being ina similar situation to ourselves from the 
was the duty of Parliament to removethe pressure which weighed | same cause. ‘The petitioners ascribed much of their distress to 
|So heavily on the industrious but starving poor of the country. | smuggling; smuggling, he acknowledged, existed to a great extent, 
When wages had descended 50 per cent. and when even then Eng- | but it also existed previous to the adoption of the free trade system, 
lish labour could not find employment, it was impossible not to see ‘indeed what could be more productive of smuggling than prohibs- 
the utter hopelessness of carrying on such a competition as had been} tion? The distresses arose from, the Hon. Gentleman continued, 
entered intowith any prospect of success. There were a few other | Ist, the immense increase of the raw silk imported; 2dly, the bigis 
points that well deserved the attention of Parliament. It was quite | prices at which, owing to the competition of throwsters, the raw 
clear, that under the existing system there was a redundant labour | silks have nevertheless been purchased, even up to the sale at the 
that could not be called into action: and even those persons who | East India House at the end of Jannary; 3dly, the numerous new 
chanced to be employed did not receive sufficient to enable them to | mills and works which have been established since 1823: and Athly, 


3 4 Le a al " zs wwe 
procure the necessaries of life. ‘They were, however, told the other the simultaneous distretsin France, to which I before referred. Zhe 
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facts, alone, of the great increase in tae consumption of the raw ma- | their opinion was overruled. A table of duties was introduced into! mean, of course. consistent with ee 


terial, as well as the increase in the number of persons, buildings, a Bill, during the progress of wiich a variety of projects was to 


and works, employed in the” manufacture, would sufficiently prove | brought forward by the manafacturers, with a view to embarrass the 
this overtrading, During the change of system at the beginning of | foreign trade. Amongst others, was one, the object of which wasto 
the year 1824, five years of the new state of the silk-trade have | disqualify all the ready-made goods of France tor our market. This 
elapsed. In those five years, the importation of raw and thrown | was, by declaring, that silks only of certain lengths should be impor- 
silk has been 12,584,213lbs. In the five years preceding 1524, the | ted; and, as the prescribed lengths were such as were never, up to 
importation was only 10,925,646 lbs., making a difference of 7,659,- | that period, made in France, this new condition excluded the whole 
507!bs. in favour of a later period. 1 do not mean that the increase | of the foreign steck. But even this maneuvre produced evil, instead 
of manufacturing employment has been equal to this increase of | of good, to those who entreated its adoption. ‘Che french set instant- 
materia!, because, since the reduction of the duty on raw silk to | ly to work to make fresh pieces of the prescribed lengths, while the 
a nominal sum (1d. perlb.) coarser and heavier fabrics has been | rejected pieces falling asinstantly in value, were purchased at low 
made, and silk has been more freely used in many ways, not con-| prices, and smuggled into this country. Besides that, the mannfac- 
nected with the silk manufacture in its proper sense. Butif one | turer, in the interval allowed him for preparation, did not apply 
fourth of the increase be deducted, the silk manufacture, properly so ) 
called, will still bave been increased by full one-half, on a comparison 
between the last five years of the former state of the trade, and the | 
five years which have elapsed of the altered state. The following is | 
an account of the importation during the ten years in question :— | throwing-mills erected since 1823, as also of the number of spindle 


FIRST PERIOD. 




























During the first period, the duty on raw silk was Ss. Gd. the Ib., and 
on thrown silk, not dyed, 14s. ¢d.; the duty on dyed silk was totally 
prohibitory. There was at the same time a large bounty on silks 


sense to impose. In point of fact, the English throwster cannot} 
supply the manufacturer with what is indispensable for the manufac- 


ithe only just principle of rotection 
measure it by a regard to the cheapness of labour in Is am coun- 


| tries, as well as to those disadvantages reasonably stated which ope- 
rate against the British manufacturer in favour of his competitor 
abroad. IT have never heard a scale of duty eontended for highey 
than 30 percent. Before the Committee of the Lords, 15 per cent 
was considered by some as sufficient; but every man will admit 

that if more than 5) per cent. were imposed, a real projection to tha! 
amount would not be had, as the supply must inevitably be thrown 
into the hands of the smuggler. {In the first instance, one general 
duty on the value was enacted; but before it came into operation 

on the represeutation of the trade, a scale of rated duties was adopt- 
ed, formed, however, on the basis of 30 per cent. On plain silks 

the larger class of commodities, it was 15s. per pound, and with-res- 





en to the improvement of his goods. But to the extension of } pect to them as weilas to others, the variation in value since that 
them—he augmented the quantity instead of improving the quali-| time, as well as other circumstance 

ty. ‘The real causes, of the distress of the throwsters may be estab- | be in almost all instances, 
lished by a very few facts. I have a statement of the number of | per centage intended, varying fro 


uces, have caused the rated duty to 
but in diiferent degrees, higher than the 


m JU to upwards of 40 per cent. 


3) i propose tounie the principle of an ad valorem da i | 
then at work, and of those now (orIshould say very lately, when this | the rated duty which whieh is now taken sag Aa 





—_—— ——---—————,, ——— ras ti . : , reducing, however, those 
Pipl ate { Raw. Thrown Total. account was taken) unemployed. [ take a certain number of con- | rates as I shail state hereafter. It is convenieut, bah fos the import: 
siderable towns, and [ find that previous to 1824, the number of spin- | ers and for the revenue, to continue to take the duty by weight; but 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. dies employed in them were 730,000, that in 1t29, in the same places, | to prevent the importation of articles of a high value, and o one: 
1219 1.480.990 301.588 1.782.578 the number was 1,189,000, making an increase of 400,000. Admit-| order re sailen Kien ton de ’ . 

43 ° . . ° ’ ye OEE», 9 Veit _] ace ll _¢= enemas Sent - e Sea Sa fair GORI SUUSUSUUOEENEIENTT THIET aac: 1n elned or easured ed 
tang dL eg —santos | 01a, 20D «| OR MC PrevioUsTO TES, Whey were ail, Without vp Tg ead Pri propose that the officer should have the power of charging 
—ja07 1.940.516 850) 2)9 2'290,725 ed, the number in this year unemployed is returned as 300,000, s low- | the same by a duty on the value. By this alternative a protection 
1R20 9 037/415 370,273 9 407,688 | ig no diminution in the extent of the employment in the year 182 ; will be afforded, the want of which has been complained of, against 
1803 2'085, 972 246 314 2.432. 968 I will add here, thatin the same year (1823, ) the number of mills , the importation of superior goods at an insufficient duty ; for it is ob- 
J ale : _ | Was 175: itis in tne present year 266. [tis necessary to prove the } vious that a rate, once fixed, is applicable to all goods of the same 
10.925.646 overtrading ,in this branch? Lut, unfortunately, the improvident | class, however different they may be, in real vais The lowest 

ws =. 1 . a m ‘ = . te ofa’ > 4 « . $s 
skcénD PERIOD. competition of the throwsters has added to the ditficulty under which | rate of duty on silk goods, not the produce of India, will be 25 per 

RERaaanE ean ie the manufacturer labours. It might have been beveficial to the wea- | cent., which upon plain silks gives 11s. in the pound, in lieu ot Ss 
| haw. Owes. | otal. ver, if the throwster did not contend for a protection which is the jwith which they are now charged; and this duty is placed so el 
ths ths tbs most serious impediment to the manufacturer, by raising the price of | as being the only effectual means of destroying ‘the operations ot 

199 we 540,996 452 499 | 3.993.375 What is to bim his raw material, and the material precisely of that | the smuggler, which have been carried on extensively in plain 
eee tos FR* 404 pnt et ry r+ vJe9949 | particular branch of manufacture which he complains that be has | goods, under the temptation of the high duty. 'T' sotiaiin ton 
Me 4.400% 3,039,755 556,642 3,089,303  [] It is evident that the d Itali ' ilk isulagie | > 4 . : 5 ty: uese articles beay 
1825 1.953,325 939325 2'944.367 ost. it is evident that the duty on Italian thrown suk, particularly | compression in packing, and lying in a small compass are more easi- 
1327 /h:teeabet ly Salt 9 735.212 451,915 4209257 aheating the organgine, whieh Ip imported from Piedmont, obstructs | ly introduced by the contraband traders. There ure otber articles 
, Sa | o youen bet ve ‘47 B19 the manufacturers of this country in the production of all the finer | of fore: manufacture, which being more bulky and susceptible of 
ee 4,152,550 VI, 200 4,547,512 | goods, and is an effectual obstacle to his competition abroad. Even | injury from compression, are less likely to be illegally PPA: $0084 
13.584.213 at home we find it necessary to protect him not alone against the | They wil! bear auigherduty. ‘This observation will apply particu. 

10 oR r 16 difference in the cast of labour between England and France, not | larly to crapes and those fabrics of a more delicate texture as well as 
sites alone against the natural disadvantages of which our manufacturer | velvets, which are imported principally from Switzerland and Ger- 

aia vi complains as affecting him, and not his rival ; but against the effects many. It bas been urged by those connected with the trade, that 

7,658,567 of this duty on his material, which that rival has too much good i cae 


| thelimitation of ports forthe introduction of silk goods wouldim. 


pede the contraband operations. 


: { believe they overrated the limi- 
tation. 


But Ladmnit its importance as affording the means of having 


exported, whereby an exporiion was forced, the amount of which 
must be deducted from the importations of raw and thrown silk, in 
forming an estimate of the consumption at home. The importations 
of 1817 and 1818 average that of 1819. During those three years the 
trade appears to have been stationary. For some time prior to 1817, 
the trade had been suftering under one of its occasional visitations of 
distress. ‘The Spitalfields weavers had began to suffer long before 
1824, in consequence of the induction of the trade into the provincial 
towns, and would possibly suffer still more from the same cause, €s- 
pecially as the London manufacturers had contrived to get an act of 
Parliament passed, limiting the wages of the operations which natu- 
rally induces them to fly to the country to evade the operation of that 
silly act. The state of the throwing trade, under the former system, 
is peculiarly worthy of remark. With a duty of 9s. 2d. (tue ditlerence 
between the duties on raw and thrown silk) in favour of the British 
throwster, he was unable to keep out the fureign thrown silk; and it 
is seen that the importations of thrown silk in the former period were 
as great as in the latter, for something must be allowed for smugg!ing 
under the temptation of a duty of 14s. 3d. per lb. But, viewed rela- 
tively to the quantities of raw silk in the different terms, the thrown 
silk imported in the former term in the face of so high a prohibitory 
duty, far exceeded that imported in the latter term, and under a com- 
paratively low duty. Under the old system, the foreign throwster 
had about a fifth of the work: he now has about only a ninth, and 


ture of the finer goods ; and thusthe duty on the foreign organzine, | a more efficient establishment, and officers better informed of tho 
while it gives no advantageto the British throwster, cuts up by the | nature and value of the various commodities, than it would be in 
roots one entire branch, and that the most profitable, of our home | the power of the Government to employ if the laces of he. a 
manufacture. ‘he throwster asks protection. It is not protection| were unlimiied ‘he account of importations will most satisfalto- 
to him, but privation to the weaver. Need [gofurther to prove that | i stg 


rily show to how few ports the importation is in fact confined ; 
_ : . ; > it iationis in fact confined; but £ 
this ingredient of the finer manufacture cannot be furnished by the | shall propose, for the reasons I bane stated, to limit it to London and 


English throw me if he could fareiak it, would he peste done it} Dover, aud two or three of the other principal ports of the united 
under the tormer duty of 14s. 7d.?) Would not so high a protecting | kidgdom. On the pait of the trade it has been also suggested to re 
av ~ smithiae if thao at oun teat Mites TR _ “ ue sugges - 
duty have been prohibitory, if the organzine thrown in England had | Strict the importation to vessels of such atonage and burden,as are 
enabled the manufactnrer to dispose of the orgauzine in Raly ? The | not usually employed ia the smuggling trade between England and 
° 43° - . . ® a} oS € i 
ditferenve of duty at that time, between the raw and thrown silk, |the continent. ‘here will be no difficulty in acceding to this peieetnonn 
s 9s +10 i ¥ ‘or ¢ > i rliove av 4 ® . = 2 2 . F 
was 9s. 2d., sufficient, in truth, for all protection. I believe here, | mendation or in extending the rewards, as has also been proposed, to 
that it canvot be denied that the organzine of Piedmont is necessary | the seizing oficers. Ina word, Sir, there is no suezestion eoust stent 
\ for the finer it is as evid at any ine antity of | wi ae —* sugs -Onsiste 
| for the fines goods, and it is as evident that any increased quantity of | with our general principle which may be urged by those who are go 
that material which may be called for by the trade, will not displace | deeply interested which the Government will not be disposed to 
iti i H H { . ° - ‘ S 
British thrown silk. Ideem it essentially necessary, therefore to re-| consider favourably, and to the enforcement of which the Board of 
. ~ . . ~? ‘ eCals : : i 
commend a reduction onthe duty of foreign thrown silk. Ecannot— | Customs will, f ani sure, give every assistance in their power. Hav 
’ : ¢ > 247 ti . . 2 " PB Py : 3 f — A , . 
I know I cannot—carry the reduction to the full extent of my ow n | ing thus adverted to the duty on foreign Enropean manufacture, | 
principle. [cannot give to the English manufacturer his raw materi- | believe that [meet the wishes of the House in following up these 
t 3 thie Tpeneh “me fag ‘ay ned tot r * aatagie all 2SC 
al upon the terms on which the Mrench jmanufacturet obtains it. 1 | provisions by recommending the reduction of the duty on East In- 
am limited by a consideration of the interests embarked in the | dia goods. Whether we recard our general policy with respect to 
ine . } typ .: are ri e Ties ry ey al = Rh ghee . 
throwing trade of thiscountry. I cannot awe with those w ho ask, our foreign possessions, or the peculiar cirenmstances of our Indian 
us some deputation did who appeared before the Board of Trade,| dominions, there cannot be a doubt that we ought to admit theic 
for a duty which could secure to them Qs. Gd,a pound for throwing | mauufactures at a low rate. “ 





organzine. 


It would be preposterous to hope that either prohibition | 
the total quantity of the work is nearly doubled. In truth, their} orany other nostrum could sustain the British trade under the inflic- | 
former protits ure attributable sulely to the limited number of throw- | tion of such a price on their material. But I know not how these 
ing establishments. ‘The change in the silk trade made by the act | gentlemen can measure the profits of their throwing by tle duty. 
of April 1824, is represented to be such as must lead to its destruc- | At present there are none of them who do not admit that they throw 
tion, and they who hold that language declare that every man of | the best silk that they are able to throw at 5s.,—the coarser at con- 
discernment foresaw that consequence from the moment of its an- | siderably less. Now, Sir, since the expense of throwing the finest 








| tacture toa more wholesome state. 


We send ourown fabrics to compete 


with her staple manufacture, and we have no right to place hers on 


| the footing of a foreign nation. IL should recommenda duty ot 
29 per cent. ad valorem for the silk goods of British India. 


i lave now, Sir, imperfectly, Lam aware, submitted to the Louse 
those propositions, which I deem essential for restoring the si!k-manu- 


Ihave endeavoured to show 


nouncement. Itis then remarkable, if the above opinion bad any 
toundation, that the persons engaged in the trade should bave acted 
with the greatest imprudence; for, instead of contracting their ope- 
rations, they instantly extended them. [Hear.] They asserted 
that the French manufacturer would undersell the English: the 
state of things, therefore, to be expected was, that the English 
would be doing little business, and with little profit, while the 
Vrench would be doing much, and reaping large profits. Most cer- 
tainty if the loss of profit to the English manufacturer arise from his 
being undersold by the: French, the situation of the latter ought to 
be very flonrishing. But the reverse is tue fact; the distress of the 
silktrade in France is as great as it is here, and the French manu- 
facturers, coavinced by the fatal experience of their losses, that they 
cannot so easily undersell the British, have thrown many thousands 
of looms out of work. The measures adopted at the earnest en- 
treaties of the trade, for bringing the change gradually inta opera- 
tion, produced evil instead of good. The Act passed on the 12th 
of April, 1824, and although the reduction of duty on raw and 
thrown silk commenced immediately, the prohibition on raw and 
* manufactured goods was to continue until the Sth of July, 1826. It 
was urged that the intervals would be employed in preparing goods 
fit to withstand the competition which was in view. But this was 
an interval to the French also, which they employed in preparing for 
their new market; for they had believed the declaration of the 
British manufacturer as to their power to undersell him at his own 
door. The expectation of Government naturally was, that the 
English manufacturer would apply himself to the improvement of 
his machinery, an! of the quality of his goods, because the supe- 
rivrity of the finer i'veneh goods was universally acknowledged. It 
was expressly upon this understanding that the time was conceded, 
aod certainly instant extension of quantity was the last thing expec- 
ted. But instant extension did take place and although the Act 
did not pass till the 12th of April, 1524, the quantily of raw and 
(urown silk, teken by the trade in that year, was upwards of 
1.500,000Ibs. more than in the preceding year. The quantity in 
4325 was also very great, when compared wil any year previous to 


1824; but towards the close of 1825, and in the beginning of 1826, | 


some timidity came over the manufacturers as to the effect to be 
apprehended from the opening of the foreign trade, which was to 
take place at Midsummer of that year. It was ascertained that (be 
French had got up a large stock of goods, and it was then seen how 
svuch better it would have been to have taken them by surprise, 
with a sudden opening of the trade, than to have given them ap- 
wards of two years of preparation. Besides, the English had seer. 
into the error of extension of quantity, instead of improvement of 
quality, and they saw that two large stocks would be coming at once 
into the seme market, Some prudent men in the trade were early 
aware of the error which had hen committed, and counselled the 
shortening of the time for the ceutinuance at the prohibition, dut 


that the distress which unhappily exists, and in which every man 
| must sympathize, is not imputable to the repeal of those laws under 
|Which the trade was formerly conducted. Itis seen that the em- 
, barrassments are not confined to one branch of the trade, nor to this 


jorganzine in Italy is 2s. 9d., the finer organzine comes to this 
{country charged with 3s. ld. per lb. beyond the price of simi- 
lar silk unthrown, this, with the duty of 5s. chargeable on admis- 
'siun here, makesan aggregate of 8s. Id., which yet J do not find to 


| trade alone, nor yet to this country. It exists iv i 
d. y. xists extensively in other 
}govern the remunerations of the British throwster. The whole | branehes of our industry and isto be ascribed in all of + A I fone 
lof what I offer to the Louse respects foreign organzine, but neem ong + 


| among other eauses, principall er i , 
‘ ‘ A ‘ ie 5 . principally (o over-trading and to over-prodnc 
it is applicable also to the tram siik. I sail be taunted, on |tion. (The Right Lon. Gent: sat down amid loud Senisiind! shel. 
the other hand, by those with whom in general principels I) Jasted for several minutes.) - 
. . le " ee my | . 1, “ rs + ws 

ae. for not going far enough, for withholding, as they Mr. Baring, Mr. Grant. Mr. Sadler, and several others spoke on 
; Will accuse me of doing, from the English manufacturer, the | the question, (the debate having been adjourned to the nest day.) 
| material of his work. I must submit, Sir, to those imputotions; and was ultimately decided as follows :—For Mr. Flyers motion 3} 
| but Lconsole myself with thinking, that in resisting the epplication | against it 149, Majority 112. ‘Uhe House then went into Committee 
| of the throwsters for what they cail an increased protection, [ save | on M i - , 


( pased : Ir. Fitzgerald’s Resolutions. 
\them from themselves: their ruin must be inevitable if the manu-; ——— —--———-______ “ ya. ae ; 
facturer be not encouraged. I hold myself and the Government! Married, at La Guayra, on the 3d_ ult. by Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
| > oriryt t 7 ‘Aw H >} > r AAT 3s | BD i ocbas . ta ~ en 
| the three descriptions of thrown silk will be, on organzine Js. 6d. Richards,) to Miss Anna Gertrude Schimmel, eldest daughter of the 
| per Ib., being a reduction of Is. Gd.; on trams, 2s., being areduction late H. J. Schimmel, Esq. 
‘lieve, Sir, that with this reduction of daty on his material, together, 1 Exchange at New York on London 9 1-2 9 3-4 per cent 
with that which I shall hereaiter propose on the foreign manufac- — 
RSPR AY v ; 
;consum tion ot our owa country. But if we would become ex- MERE AIL BION Q 
| porters, we must do more. To hope to maintain competition iv al ———. . 
foreigner, would be absurd, if we retain the duty on the material, |) = = 
. . - . 7 ’ > ~ - ’ 
j and send it forth burdened with thet impost to the foreign consu- | No Jater news have reached us from England. Several quic i 
the duty on foreign thrown silk as shal! attach to British manufac-! ,.; . 2 os 
. , a: > | with an extra from (i uebec ial Gazelle : sing . 
‘tare exported. Let not this, Sir, be deemed for a moment, or mis- | n the Quebec Oficial Gazelte announcing the re 
j; ment tothe principle of bounty, and [should be the last to recom- 
. ° nie" * - ° — . © . 
meud it: but it has been the principle of our export trade to dis- THE SILK TRADE. 
j aid of foreign thrown silk, thus dischar ged from duty, we can raise speeches of Mr. Flyer and the Right Ion. the President of the 
jup an export trade which we cou'd not have with English thrown 









































| unpledged as to any future scale of reduction. ‘The duties, then, on | the British Consud, Mr. John Boulton, (of the firm of Boulton & 
of is.; on singles, 1s. 6d., being a reduction of Gd. per Ib. I be- ne 
| ture imported, we shall secure to the weavers the great bulk of the 

loreigi inarket, when we are forced to protect our own against the | NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 23, 1829. 
| mer. I would propose then to allow a drawback of so much of | passages have been made to Quebec, and we have ‘been furnished 
taken to be, a bounty. It would be impossible to reconcile Partia- | ceipt of intelligence up to the 10th of April by the way of Scotland. 
| charge exported goods of all duties of consumption. It, with the! In another part of this day’s impression we have inserted the 


: ee : 4 , Board of ‘Trade . Vesey Fitzger: i e he . i 
| silk, the foreign material will assuredly be broughtinto the country he H svete, Me voy Fitagerald, - the late debate a 
‘in the necessary quantities. If, on the other hand, the English the House of Commons relative to the distress among the silk 
| throwsters improve until they can throw cheap enough for exporta- | manufacturers. In the course of the debate adverted to, which 
tion, me yim of foreign thrown silk must —— and the de- | was adjourned on the 13th to a second discussion, the priuciples ot 
| mand for drawback will decrease along with it. I come now, Bir, to| p , -_ . ea ohaee 
; - : : ? “ree trade in general, as well as F , . 
,a branch of the subject, which, whether we regard the interesis of the ; a Trad P . their immediate applicability and et 
consumer or the manufactarer, is not of less importance than those | ©°'S 0M the ©: Trac e, were copiously descanted upon by some 
| of which have treated; I mean the amount of duties which we may | of the most intelligent members of the House, and we are happy 
aaenenw sp oat on rep ya eat and bys ought to|to say with a resuit entirely and unequivocally satisfactory to the 
ate 1e principle of affording protection to the Gomesti “I, . : - ; , 
CES G8 THO PERE? eae Wary © Comestic in@- | fiends ofa rational intercourse of reciprocity and exchange among 
the nations of the earth. The efficacy of these principles is now 


| nufacture of the country, by the highest duty which we can levy, 
undergoing in England a severe ordeal since the example sgt by 








' without giving thereby to the smuggler too great a temptation to plun- 
der the public by evading the tas. When I say the highest duty, I 
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ae sso little followed by other has at last been seized to get uj) a musi 


that country in lowering its duties i 
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similar tothe joint. editorship ef Messrs. A. & E.Butler andJ. I. Mumfor 


tions. The principle is nevertheless souad although, we admit, it has those annually given in the principal towns of England, which not | Esquires. This, which is an eld and always valuable mercantile 


been pushed a little too far on some wccasions by Mr. Huskisson. 
We never shall be 
méstic mannfacture is advanced by excluding all foreign competition the community.—We have repeatedly urged that this enterprise 
<0 long as competition is admitted to be the soul and main-spring of | fie Ms bere are glad it has been ultimately and suc- 
; " ‘ sesstully accomplished. 
bosiness. Manufacturing is a great branch of national industry, | y ! 

and should be fostered and protected to every reasonable ex- 
tent; but the protection should not extend to prohibition of the 
foreign article, Lecause, by so doing, the stimulus to emulation | inust be evident to all our musical readers, that, well acquainted as we | | 


is taken away. Every manufacture should be exposed to the may be at our own firesides with the works of the great masters 
free air of competilion, yet nourished; but if forced forward | who have identified themselves with the ages in which the have 





that the country possesses sufficient means for such undertakings if |} 





: ; rarer 7 {exeented, hashitherto been denied or but partially atforded to us.— | 
pid, certainly, but not solid—it wiil be a ery sickly plant, This we shall exemplify in tings chackatbinat othe performance. | 
checked and benumbed by every change of circumstance, and | Mr. Niblo, a spirited individual, the proprietor of extensive pre- 
every blast of misfortune. As an illustration of this, we may in- | mises inthe Broadway, has the merit of this enterprise. For the | 
stance the Silk Trade of Great Britain. Here was a branch of | Purpose of ample accomodation a fine room and extensive orches- 


‘tra has been erected in his Gardens. Having done so much, he 
a 2 ad . i more southern coun- | e She . 
business which properly apperta ned to mo ientrusted the whole of the executive part to Mr. Horn, the person of 


tries ;—still_the Government was determined that it should be \all others most calculated to conduct the business. 
transplanted into England, and iis growth there foreed by the The performance was. divided into three parts,—the first Act sa- 
stimulants of monopoly and prohibition. What is the result? fer anlar ying nec se -ermlhoe -tapaetonatiry Sy oer og 
nas . teade to Bastand was, and is eiill, 10 © cortan (OO ene ot our own native language. The powers of Mrs. Austin 
That the Silk Trace in Engle ’ ee i |were admirably developed in the first Act,; thosa of Madame Fe- 
extent, the worst branch of manufacturing business in the three | pon in the second, and the third Act proceeded to a close with una- 
Kingdoms. Unti! Mr. Huskisson threw open the ports in 1524 | bated spirit from the whole. In the first Act, Beethoven's Hallelujah 
and admitted the foreign article, our silk artizans were the Chorus from the Moant of Olives, Handel’s Hailstone Chorus, and 
: + of Eerone for the clumsiness of their produc- the Horse and his Rider, were presented to us for the first time in cue 
Taughing stock of Europe for th P ~| majesty—the voices numerous, and the effect in some instances tre- 


tions, and the curse of the country for their cormorant and exorbi-| mendous—the band full and playing “ wholly together.” ‘The song | 
{ant exactions in the sale of them. ‘The system being artificial had | Ange!s ever bright, gave Mrs. Austin a fine opportunity of displaying | 
no natural saength, and having no natural strength could not with-| the “ portamento di voce,” which quality she possesses to ahigh de- 

as < advert. Sintec. it Gach ets any dha gree—the Bright Seraphims, with Norton’s trumpet, in the opposite 
stand the tempests of adversity. Paes we re —_—" istvle, was brilliant and effective, but the Solo parts of the grand 
tion in the general trade of the country, the Spitaliields weavers, Chorus (with ifs splendid Fugne), the Horse and his Rider, eve- 
were the first to feel its effects, and having had the most done for|/ry note of which is a strain upon the most powerful Soprano 
them, as is usual, were the londest in their complaints. Monopoly, | Voice, we look upon as her happiest effort. Madame Feron sung 


the air *‘Wise men flattering,” although out of her style, chaste- 
ements Snit; , ,ers w sy Dd! 1 a ° e ’ 
{umult, starvation, and the Spitalfields weavers were synonomous |}, Mr. Boyle’s Lord remember David, if not great, was respec- 


ierms—certainly we seldom bear the latter mentioned but in con: | table—Mr. Jorn sung Luther's Hymn with his usual effect—and 
junction with one of the former. If this were not the case, and the ‘Trio from Acis and Galatea, introduced to the assistance of 
{he manufacturers were certain of ruin, as they now state, by fo-; Mr. Horn and Mad. Feron, Mr. Kyle, a gentleman with a fine 


eles t tions. why did tl t contract their businesstir 1294 | Bass voice, which he uses with propriety. The second Act ash: 
reign Importations, why did they not contract their businessyin 2°<4 | ered in Rosich in admirable Fooling, and Madame Feron quite at 


instead of enlarging it? That they did enlarge it is proved by Mr. | home—she was loudly encored in the Buffo Duett, con patrinza, 
Vitzgerald, and that, too, to an extent that exceeded the increased | with him.—Her deh Calma was well given—Mad. Bricita, and 
and increasing demand: to which circumstance a large portion of | Mons. Angrizani_ proved good assistants in the laughing Quar- 
the existing pressure is clearly attributable. The British silk manu. | (elles ng oe and Mr. Horn, which was ato 08 Wen fe- 
ne existing p 5 Degen ceived—Mrs, Austin’s ‘Tu che accendi, we have frequently no- 
factures are now protected by a duty of 59 per cent.; if this does ticed, nor does it require that we should recall our praise of its 
not protect them they are not worth protecting, and the sooner the merits—Miss Sterling very justly brought down the rapturous ap- 


That a Musical Festival om a great scale | and draw crowded honses. 
has been given, with the most complete success, we look upon a3 4) perforin but a faw nights more, when he returnsto London. Mr. 
subject of congratulation, an earnest to future perfection, and a proot| Barry had an excellent benefit this week. Mrs. Hilson takes her 


| persons of spirit can be found to bring these meansto a focus. It} Wallack, and we 


| : nu I Mr. H. Wallack, and has been so far very successful. 
by an artificial and hot-bed excitement, its growth will be ra- ‘flourishe!,an actual knowledge of their beauties when thoroughly jis engaged and the stationary company is very effective. 


tres fort —_ 


only bestow considerable sums of money on charitable institutions | naner, is much enlarged as well as improved in its mechanical de- 
and encourage and enrich professional talent, bat are calculated to partment, and a new spirit seems to be infused into its columns . 
onciled tothe notion, that any branch of do-! soften the manners and prodace refinement of taste in all classes of | which augers well for its constant success. 





Mr. Wallack and Miss Clara Fisher are performing at the Parl. 
We regret to state that Mr. W. wil! 


renefit on > patos & vhen sbe will receive the assistance of Mr. 
ope such solid testimony on the part of the pub- ¢ 
ic as her high merits entitle her. 
The American Opera House ;is under the stage management of , 
Miss Kelly 


Mr. Hunt and Miss Phillips have been very fortunate in Boston, 
and their efforts have been received with the most flattering appro- 
bation. Several of the journals of that city have written elabo- 
rately in their praise. We can only quote, however, the following: 


“ Theatrical.—Mr. Hunt and Miss Phillips made their first appea- 
rence in this city last evening, before a large and very fashionable 
audience—the lower tier of boxes presented one of the most bri!- 
liant displays of female beauty we have seen in either of our thea- 
tars were received with that 





3 
warm approbation their talents merited. ‘The execution of Miss 
Phillips is very, very beautiful—a fine silvery voice, sufficient com- 
pass, and correct taste. Mr. Hunt was much admired—appears to 
be a perfect master of his profession, and made a decided Ait. Mr. 
H. and Miss P. will appear again this evening in ‘ Brother and 
Sister.’ ”’ 

Mr. Saunders, the gentleman who “cuts bair but does not shave,” 
has returned from his voyage to the three glorious kingdoms and 
resuned his professional labours in Mail street, No. 19, up one pair 
of stairs; where, under the cover of « Latin motte, (Scindo; non 
tondeo,) he lauaches his cutting sarcas'sms at his neighbours below. 
Now, although the gentleman alluded to refuses to shave, him- 
self, lhe is ever ready to furnish the means of beardy destruction 
to others, and for this purpose has devised one of the best razor 
strops in the world, the value of which, like the guillotine, cannot 
be fully estimated until tried. This isnot one of our comparisons ; 
it emanated from Mr, Saunders himself, and for aught we know, is 
very applicable to the matter in hand. We strenuously advise al! 
who have loug hair and stiff beards, to visit Mr. S. forthwith. 





POSTSCRIPT.—The Napoleon has just arrived from Liverpool, 
with London dates to the 23d April. They contain no news what. 
ever of importance. 

Report states that several bodies of Russian troops are marching 
towards Kalafat, in order to cross the Danube. 

The intelligence from Portugal is still of the most distressing 
kind. Don Miguel continues his career of tyranny and proscription. 


The Duke of Wellington is still in bad health, and itis feared 





. . . . ; 4 © 4 . r 2p ») 
skill and capital now engaged in them is applied to something else | probation of the audience, by her superior Concerto on the Pi- 


ve , ano-forte. 
the better; for, aparifrom the utter hopelessness of establishing the | The. third hes wes Wetiieatie enneenee’ be thn torte 0) 


trade, the whole population of the country is taxed, as Las been so! Der Freisciutz, which was executed perfectly, and encored unan- 
often said, for the benefit of a few. ‘imonsly. Without particularizing every song and concerted picce 
The depression of this trade would seem to be produced by the! i” this act, we haveto point out the Soldier tir’d, of Mrs. Austin, 


J : : ve ‘ i rossible “e uli sual, | 
following causes,—first, over production, which time and prudenca|*° if possible more brilliant than usual, and of course encored, 


on the part of the producers can alone remedy; secondly, inferi-| eompliment was paid. ‘The performances which we have point- 

ority of skill in producing the fancy goods as compared with the |ed oat, were worthy of the plaudits bestowed upon them, if there 
e ! > . ; we thie 7 , M rhi 

continental artizans, which activity and keeness of competition will | Were certain parts which we have not mentioned, and to which 


ultimately remove; thirdly, a duty yet too high on foreign thrown | Chiections might be urged, we confess ourselves to be = 
4 * - : Og . 


‘Ik. whiel ' ed j d : | pleased with the ensemble to point them out in detail. 
cille die . - ate an nal tong’ : : 
$1 : » & — may se — e¢ nm veee egree _ { 1e Taw material | [forn every praise is due for his masterly errangements—and his 
this the Goverment intend to obviate by lowering that duty; lastly, early departnre to Europe is a deep loss to the musical part of 
the amazing extent of smuggling which nothing will or can cheek | the sr tagertne The a pees yon was _ an Ge camer, 
.: . . ‘ (Dy, Who were most respectable and numerous, by Mr. Niblo, an 

effectually but taking away the inducement, by producing the! 720°, : cn ae : 

: ) 5 ) » OY | cS) _vefreshiments were Landed round in abundance between thie acts. 
article cheaper at home. 


it i t de ia y . — : . * 
But it is not to be concealed that trade is at the present moment| ‘The Catholic Associations which had been formed in this coun- 
stagnant in England—it is suffering under one of those periodical | try in imitation of the original institution in Ireland, are dissolving 
visitations which occasionally occur in all commercial countries, | temselves and applying their funds to other purposes.—'I'hat at 





that he mast quit the Uabinet, being unequal to the fatigue of office. 
It is said that England and France have at length sent a joint 
note to the Russian Cabinet on the subject of the war with Turkey, 
which has caused a great consideration at St. Petersburgh. 
Extract of a letter from London, dated April 22:—“ Accounts 
from Wallachia of the 27th March, have just been received. ‘They 


: : | gi tai affai Tarna. ia whi ians 
dnd a Concerto on the ‘Trumpet by Norton, to which the same | sive the details of a severe aflair near Varna, in which the Russian: 


sustained great loss.” 

Consols 88 1-2. 

Picton, in Nova Scotia, has been declared wy the King a Free 
Port, ander the provisions of the Act of July 1825. 





G@s PLENDID London Engravings aad French Lithography —Just received from 
London and Paris, an ext: vsive and handsome assortm ut of Engravings, 
well worthy the attention of collectors and amateurs, at the Artist’s Kepository, 
66 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, where travellers are invited to call in passi 
hrough the city. (May 23) WM. SIMPSON. 


NHE “MINT,” 150 Broadway.—New York Consolidated Lottery, Class 0, 
for 1829. to be drawn in this city on Tuesday 2d June, 1829. ‘The scheme 
contains prizes of $20,000, 10,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,110. 5 prizes of $1000, 5 of GUC, 
&e. &c. and tickets$10, halves $5, quarters $2 50, eighths $1 25. UG” Notes of ali 
the broken banks bought and taken in exchange for tickets. *,* Orders from the 
Canadas or apy part of the United States meet the same attention as on personal 
application. [May 23.] N. &S. SYLVESTER, 











. . ° . ° ~ oy u Ley . ; if; ’ . 1 ’ 
which like the hurricanes of tropical climates cannot always be fore. | Paterson, New Jersey, has applied its money towards building a 


) church, and that of New York, towards completing and ornament- ) 
ing a monument about to be erected to the memory of the late Mr. { larly between this port and Halifax the ensuing season. They are first rategsfast 


told or satisfactorily explained, but their existence is speedily known 
from their devastating effects. ‘Time and patience alone can enable | Emmett. 
the sufferers to cope with it. he cotton, woollen, and even the 
iroa t rade is temporarily distressed, and it is not probable that the | 'O°"¢Y in the room of Hugh Maxwell Esq. resigned. 
silk trade has escaped a common privation arising trom a common 
cause. 








All, however, will ultimately recover their wonted vigour, | Honourable John Jay, which took place at his seat in West Chester 

the silk trade inclusive; but as the latter is just now passing from | county on the 16th inst., in the 84th year of his age. 

leading strings and attempting to walk alone, we must not be sur-! 
. var . ‘ 

prised it it meets with a few stumbles. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
“ Tales of the Good Woman. By a Doubtful Gentleman. New 
Jolombia and Peru.—The war between these two Republics is ay York. G.&C. & H. Carvill, 108 Broadway.” ‘This work is said 
length terminated, most favourably to the former, and will cive ad-| ' be from the tacecious pen of Mr. Paulding—it certainly bears 
ditional strength to Bolivar. A battle was fought near the confines evidence of his talent and style of writing. The book consists of 
of the south Colombia, at Tarqui, on the 27th of February, which | several stories—the Yankee Roue; the Drunkard; Dyspepsy ; and 
terminated in the total defeat aud destruction of the Peruvian ar-| Old ‘Times in the New World, all full of humour and agreeable 
my. This led to the formation, two days afterwards, of a treaty | reading. 
preliminary, which was ratified by Gen. Sucre. The following are “ Travels in the North of Germany in the years 1825-6. By Henry 
its principal provisions :— | E. Dwight, A.M. New York. G. & C. & H. Carvill. 1829.” This 
Art. 1. The military force of the Peruvians and Columbians, on; '5 ® Very imeresting work—it consists of @ series of letters deserib- 
their respective frontiers, shall be reduced to 3,000 men each. 6. | ing without tediousness the churches, public buildings, national in- 
Neither state is to interfere with the Government of the other, and | stitutions, state of society, &c. &c. inthe North of Germany. Jt is 





We have to announce the death of that venerable statesman the | 


itis agreed to recognise the independence of La Republica Bolivia- 
na. 8. On account of the mutual distrust existing between the two 


Powers, it is agreed to request the United States of North America 
to act as a mediator, and guarantee the treaty to be made. 


part of her territory is occupied by a hostile torce, it is agreed, thut 
the Peruvian army shall retire to the south of Macara. 10. The 


Veruvians will restore the corvette Pinchica, and in oné year's | 
time pay $159,000, to cover the debt that e/ tiempo and the squad-| 


ron of Peru have contracted in the departments of Asuay and 


Guayaquil, and as an indemnity fer injury done private property. 
12. Colombians and‘Peruvians areto be treated by each State as ua- 
14. In this preliminary treaty is commenced a definitive and 


tives, 
herpetual alliance between the two States against all foreign inva 
‘ton. 16. The blockade declared against the Colombian ports. shal 


ual 


he considered as having ceased, so soon as the Commissioners of 


hou armies kaye entered Guayaquil in fulfilment of article 7. 


—_—_——— 


TIE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


*e } . s 7 . . ° e 

From the late inlux of musical talent ito this coutry, and fron 
ue pre-disposition, we have had frequent occasionto notice in th 
bablic, to encourage the delightful science, the favourable momen 








9. Asi} 
Colombia will never consent to sign a treaty of peace whilst any. 


the production of Mr. Dwight of the New Haven Gymnasium, and 
forms a good sized octavo of 450 pages. 
| © Edge Hill, ov the Family of the Fitzroyals. 
vols. By a Virginian. Richmond. 
| Phere are strong evidences of talent in this work, and we shall en- 
deavour to give it an attentive perusal. 
The indefatigable Messrs. J. & J. Uarper have. ve-published 
“ Traits of Travel—by the author of High Ways and By Ways— 
Mr. Grattan ;” a very entertaining and interesting work, as all this 
author’s productions decidedly are. 


A novel in two 


.| The New York: Enquirer and the New York Courier are about to 
; form a junction under the direction of their respective editors. 
| ‘Ine plan is a good one for two reasons; first, because there are too 
| many daily papers in New York, and secondly, beeause an union of 
the two papers will not only reduce the immense expenses but con- 

| centrate in one the talents of two journals. The new establishment 


| willat all times command our sincerest wishes for its prosperity. 
: ; o +4 t oo 4? ; 4 q 
. While on the topic of American Literature and the daily Press, 
we ought to mention the change, or rather improvment, that has 
‘ ey Ver te > 5! : ’ + ; sal 4 
iate:y taken place in the Mercantile Advertiser, which is now under | 


Published by T. W. White.” 


OSTON AND HALIFAX PACKETS.—The Packet brig James, Samuel Bar 
ker master,and the Packet brig George Henry, Doane pilot, will ran regy- 


sailing vessels, coinmanded by experienced men, lave handsome accommodations 


ve ° hele | for passengers, and willalways sail on the day appointed, wind and weat ; 
Mr. Ogden Hoffman of this city has been appointed District At- | mituar. =" SEA wy why A 


| Boston, March 19, 182e. 


} 


JOSHUA SEAVER, Agent, 42 Undia-st. ortoT hos. ‘Tromont. 


Pep ssonic HALL HOTEL, St. Paul Street, Montreal.—John Meyer respect” 

fully acquaivts his friends and the public that hie has taken the above esta 
lishment, which is now open for the reception of Travellers. The superior ac- 
commodations of this Hotel (decidedly the most splendid upon the Continent of 
America), have been so often detailed, and are so well known to al] travellers whu 
have visited Montreal during the last three years, that it is unnecessary to enter 
upon arepetition of them. He has only to state that additions have been mad@ to 
the building, and some improvement in the internal arrangement, which are con- 
| ceived will still further contribute tothe comfort of the guests. 

Attached to the Hotel is a Confectionary, Saloon and Restaurateur, which is 
constantly supplied with plain and ornamental Pastry, Lozenges, Jellies, Ices, 
| and Seu ps. 
| _J.M. begs to state that no pains or exertions shall be wanting in promoting 
| the comfort und convenience of those who may favour hin with their patromage. 
\ His table shall be supplied with every delicacy of the season. The Stock of 

Wiues and Liquors are of the choicest description. His charges shalt be mode 
rate and his servants attentive aud respectable. { Moutreal, May 9-—M. 16—4¢ 
™ RAMMAR SCHOOL OF COLUMBIA CULLEGE.—The School has been 
removed to the large und airy rooms lately occupied by the Deaf and 
| Dumb, in the rear of the City ifall, and will remain there until September, when 
| the building; which the crustees of the College are erecting in Murray street, will 
| be completed. 
; Terms of Tuition per Qurter—Latin and Greek, with the English course 
$12 50; English course $10 90: French (extra), $5. 
| Lnquiries respecting the School may be made of the Rev. Dr. Harris, the Presi - 
dent of the College, or of Mr. John D. Ogilby, the Master, at the School, from @ 

4.M_ to 3 P-M. and at other hoursat the nouse lately occupied by William Shaw, 
| Kieq. corner of Prince and McDonald strvets. Parents leaving the city are in- 
| formed, that four young gentlemen connected with the school, will be taken into 
| the family of Mr. Ogilby as boarders. The situation is remarkably healthy, with 
a garden attached to the house. {May 1o—4t. 

ANTED, by a respectable female, a situation as Seamstress in a gentee! 

\ family, and would be willing to make herself useful where there are 
| children.—Any person wishing to employ her,gwil! please to address a line toC. F., 
| 40 Courtland-st., or 47 Lispenard street, which will be promptly attended to, ant 
| satisfactory refereuces will be given. {Mey 2—2t. 

| QNARD TO THE LADIES.—Mre. Cantelu has removed her Corset Warchouse 
| Cstue house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broauway, «few 
doors below St. Paul’sChurch, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Camelo has 
| counected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Lstablishment and bas 
| no doubt by her ottention and punctuality to give satisfaction. Oct 18. 


Re. FALCONER has removed from No. 390 Peart street, to No. 377 Broad 
way, where she has just opened a handsome assortunent of FASHIONA.- 
| BLE MILLINERY. {May 2—3:. 

| PHENO be sold in Upper Canzda, Stamford Cottage, Inte the residence of his Ex- 
cellency Lieut. General Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B., with aumerous offices 
suited for a large family—stabliug for six horses—carriage house, &c. &c.—aptea 

} sure grounds—an excellent kitchen garden, standing ina fine timbered park,- 

comprising altogether nearly 400 acres of lard. The situation is retired & smal! 
distance from the road, in the township of Stamford; Upper Caiada, only four 
miles from the falls@@f Nisztara. The houseyand grounds may be viewed wit! 
ticketsonly. The prige aud further particulars known by application to 

May 9.—6m.] 
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JOURNAL OF A NOBLEMAN AT THE CON- 


GRESS OF VIENNA.--No. Il. 


Romantic Anecdote of the Prince de Ligne and the Empress Catha- 
rine—Mad. de Stael—Visit to Schenbrun—Description of the Cas- 
tle and Gardens—The Empress Maria Louisc—Mad. de Montes- 
ny st Son, the young Prince of Parma—Resemblance 

elween his Portrait and that of Joseph I1.—Isabcy, the Painter— 
The King of Wurtemberg, &c. 


When I called to keep my appointment with the Prince de Ligne, 
¥ was informed that he had not yet risen. [was shown into the 
library, which he bad converted into his bed-chamber, and there I 
found him, sitting up in bed and writing; for his active mind allow- 
ed not a moment to pass unoccupied. ‘ You are very exact,” ob- 
served he, when he saw me enter, “and though you cannot say, 
with Louis XVIIL, that punctuality is the politeness of kings, yet} l 
have always remarked that it isa quality which is always sure to 
please ; therefore I advise you never to lose sight of it. Allow me 
only to conclude this chapter, on one of the pictures of the day, and 
Lam at your service. J note down my ideas, as they occur, lest 
they should escaje me. The extraordinary events now passing in 
the world seem to inspire me, and perhaps a thought may arise in 
= mind, which will be useful or amusing tosomebody. Lam more 
of an observer than an actor in the busy scene that is passing around 
me, which [ cavnot help comparing to an ant-hill disturbed by a 





kick.” He then resumed his writing, but 
minutes, having occasion to refer to a book, he said— ave the 
goodness to hand me that volume, on the third shelf.” I did not ex- 
actly see which book he pointed to, and I hesitated for a moment. 
The Prince immediately jumped out of bed, and holding by the 
cornice of the bookcase, reached the book hiimself, and then laid 
down again. Observing that I was a little astonished at this ‘feat of 
agility, he said—‘ I was always active, and my activity has often 
been usefulto me. Of this I will tell you an instauce. When Lac- 
com) anied Catharine the Great in her journey to the Crimea, t'. 
Imperial yacht doubled the Parthenon Promontory, where it is said, 
the temple of Iphigenia once stood. We were conversi::g about 
the probability of the fact, when Catharine, pointing > the shore, 
said tome:—‘ Prince, I give you the disputed ground.’ I imme- 
diately jumped into the sea, with my uniform on, and swam ashore 
fo the Promontory, from whence, having landed, L exclaimed—‘ May 
ii please your Majesty, Ltake possession.’ That rock has since borne 
inmy name, and been my property. So much for a little agility!” 
While chatting iu this way, be dressed himself, and wheu be put on 
his brilliant uniform of colonel of the Trabans, adorned with half a 
dozen cordons, he said—‘‘If illusion would once again hold ber mir- 
vor before me, bow gladly would ] exchange all this finery for the 
— uniform [wore when an ensign in my father’s regiment. ‘To 

e sure I was but sixteen when I first put it on; andI then thought 
thirty a good old age. But every thing changes with time ; and now, 


at fourscore I still think myself young. Iil-natured people, indeed, do | 


not scruple tosay | am too young; but at all events [take care to 
prove that lam young enough. After all, few lives have been happier 
than mine; its smooth current has never been troubled by remorse, 
ambition, or envy. Lbave guided my bark as well as others have 
done; and until | fairly step into Charon’s boat, I shall still think 
myself young, inspite of those who persist in declaring I am old.” 
All this was uttered in that tone of charming gaiety which charac- 
terized the Prince de Ligne, and of which those who did not know 
him can form no idea. 

As we were going out, we met a visitor, ong of those pedantic 
people by whom he was frequently beset. The Prince politely got 
rid of him, and then turning to me he said—‘ How I hate those men 
whose learning consists of words only, They are asort of walking 
dictionaries, with nothing to recommend thembut memory. ‘The 
world is the best book after all.’’ We now set off for Scheenbrun, in 
acarriage Which appeared te be nearly as oldasits owner, though in- 
finitely more the worse of wear than le. 

The charm ofthe Prince’s conversation was calculated to shorten 

tance, as wellas to supply the deficiencies of a scanty dinner. 
We reached Scheenbrun long before ] thought we were near our 
journey's end, for] had been amused by a thousand pleasant anee- 
dotes. Tie Prince described to me the enthusiasm whieh Madam e 
de Stae! excited when she visited Vienna in 1803. “ Immediately 
on her arrival,” said he, “I went to pay my respects to her, and 
having inquired the cause of her journey to Vienna—‘I am come,’ 
she replied, ‘ toplace my son at the Engineer school (/’ Ecole de 
Genie.’) ‘ He hasbeen atthe school of genius since his birth, Ma- 
dame,’ observed I. This little compliment quite won her heart, 
and she affected all the admiration for me, which I really and sin- 
cerely felt for her. If, when she asked Bonaparte who was the 
greatest woman of the aye, he had indulged her harmless vanity, 
and replied, You—instead of churlishly saying she who had most 
children, I will venture to affirm that we should not now be driving 
to the Castle of Sehanbrun for the object we have in view. It can- 
not be denied that Corinne, and her Genevese coterie, had no small 
r in Napoleon’s fall.” Ashe uttered these words, the carriage 
stopped at the Castle gate. 

As we passed through the court-yards, which are exceedingly spa- 
cious, the Prince pointed out to me the spot where a young political 
fanatic attempted to assassinate Napoleon, about the time of the 
battle of Wagram. “'Though such a crime,” said he, “can never 
be pardonable, yet one cannot but admire the cool courage with 
which that young man met death.” 

We soon reached the grand staircese of the Palace, which is 
beautifully constructed. Inthe vestibu'e we were met by a French 
servant, still wearing the livery of Napoldon. He knew the Prince 


| which was presented to me by Maria Theresa. 





ed apartments, which, however, presented nothing very remarkable, | public, and Mr. Fawcett communicated the circumstanee to the 
we entered a little cabinet, the walls of which were adorned with | company in a very neat apologetical address, which was received 
drawings, executed by the different Archduchesses. ‘ Here,” said | with much good feeling ; and when Mr. Fawcett ‘announced that 
the Prince, ‘‘ Napoleon, during his abode at Scheenbrun, used to re-| the Earl of Blessington had consented to be the Meum tenensjof the 
tire for several hours every day, to read and write. It was in this | Hlustrious Duke, the applause was very general. All the tragic; 
cabinet that he first saw the portrait of Maria Louisa ; and here he no | comic, and operatic strength of the Theatres was present. ‘The Bo- 
doubt first conceived the project of forming the union which had so | hemian Brothers and Les Trois Troubadours were present, and the 
great an influence on his destiny.””* instrumental performances of the latter are equal to their vocal— 
A staircase leads from this cabinet to the gardens, which are very | (‘They were encored.) 
well laid out. One of the principal ornaments is a beautiful pavilion, | , The Earl of Blessington proposed the usual loyal toasts, which 
onthe top of alittle eminence. It was built by Maria Theresa, who | were received with the customary demonstrations of aifection, 
gave it the name of La Glorielle. We visited the hot-houses, which | The Earl of Blessington, in proposing “ Success to the Covent- 
are, perhaps, the finest in the world, and which contain all the bo-| Garden ‘Theatrical Fund,” pretaced it by regretting his inability to 
tanical treasures of the universe. ‘The Emperor,” observed the | do justice to the toast, and regretted the absence of the Dake of 
Prince de Ligne, “ who is particularly fond of the study of botany | Clarence, who had the interest of the institution so much at heart. 
‘himself, cultivates these rare plants.’’ ‘The menagerie, whieh we | (Loud cheers.) 
, next inspected, is a large circular space, in the centre of which isa) Mr. Mathews sung a most} admirable comic song, which was 
| pavillion, forming the termination of the enclosures occupied by the | universally cheered. Miss Hughes was encored in a very beautitul 
various animals. Each species hasa den and a garden furnished | aria. 
with plants and trees analogous to those of the animal’s native cli-| ‘The Chairman, in proposing the health of the Vice-Presidents, 
mate. By this admirable plan the animals enjoy a degree of free-| Lord L. Gower on his right, and Sir Edward Codrington on his left, 
dom and comfort highly favourable to their health. As we were) paid a high eulogium to the latter, for his glorious service on a re- 
returning to the Castle, the gardener drew our attention to a little | cent occasion in the Bay of Navarin. (Loud cheers.) A cry of 
enclosed plot of ground. “'Tnat,” said he, “is the Prince of Par- is No politics.” 
ma'‘s garden. There he amuses himself in rearing flowers, which | Sir Edward, in returning thanks, said, that an officer, situated as 








atew |he every morning forms into bouquets fer his mother and his maman he was-atthat time, hac nothing whatever to do-with politics, tic 


quiou, ashe calls his governess.’ | had only to discharge his duty to his country ; (loud cheers) and it 
We proceeded to the apartments of Madame de Montesquiou, who | the time should ever arrive, and he hoped to God it wou!d—(bear 
received us with the most lady-like politeness. Assoon as we enter: | and cheers)—when he could bring before the country the particu- 
ed, the young Prince jumped from tbe chair in which he was sitting, | lar facts and circumstances (hat led him to act, as he felt he was, as 
andran to embrace the Prince de Ligne. He wascertainly the loveliest | a British sailor, bound to do on that memorable occasion, he was as- 
child imaginable His brilliant complexion, his brigit and intelli-| sured that he should receive the same enthusiastic expressions ot 
gent eyes, his beautiful fair hair, falling in large curls over his shoul-| public regard which had been so generously awarded to him. (Loud 
ders—all rendered him an admirable subject for the elegant pencil | cheers.) 
of Isabey. He was dressed in a hussar uniform, and wore the star| ‘The * health of the Treasurer, Mr. Faweett,” was proposed, and 
of the Legion of Honour. Qn the Prince introducing me, bearing that Gentleman addressed the company ; but we regret that, trom 
in mind Roussean’s remark, that nubody likes to be questioned, and | the length of the report of our Parliamentary proceedings, and the 
least of all children, I contented myself with stooping down to em-) pressure of temporary matter, we are able to give only afew ex- 
brace him. He then ran into a corner of the apartment in quest of | tracts from his very excellent speech. 
alittle regiment tof Hulans made of wood, which the Arch-Duke | “ My Lords and Gentlemen—This is most probably the last time 
Charles had given him, and he made them manceuvre while the | T shail ever meet you here in the official situation I now hold: the 
Marshal drew his sword and commanded the evolutions, ' Prompter, Time, that unsparing truth-teller, whispers in my ear that 
Madame de Montesquiou, who, by her fondness for her interest-| my stage drama is drawing to itscunclusion. But before the curtain 
ing charge, well justified Napoleon’s choice, related several ciever | (ails, ] wish, uuder your sanction, to address a few words on the 
|remarks made by the child, which were calculated to confirm the | subject of this Fund to my brethren, to the junior members of them 
idea that talent ishereditary. ‘A striking instance of his presence | in particular. ‘The Ilustrious Founder of this Anniversary Dinner, 
of mind,” said she, “occurred yesterday, when Commodore — when first he graciously condescended to patronise the Institution, 
who accompanied the Emperor to Eiba, came to visit us. ‘Are you| very naturally believed that every performer belonging to Covent- 
not giad,’ said I, presenting the Commodore, ‘ tosee this gentleman, | Garden Theatre contributed towards iis maintenance; for it iggine- 
who left your papa only the other day ?’—‘ O yes,’ he replied, ‘lam | cessary to state, that many years before a dinner was given this 
very happy to see him; but,’ laying his finger on his lip, ‘I must not | Fuad was in existence, though but in a drooping state. Lis late 
say so.’—*‘ Your papa,’ said the Commodore, taking him in hisarims, | Roval Highness could hardly be broughtto believe what I was obli- 
‘desired me to embrace you.’ ‘I'he child, who happened to have a! ged reluctantly to confess, that many of them, both men and wo- 
toy in his hand. threw it down on the ground and broke it. Then} men, refused to add their mite to uphold this provident Lustitation, 
| bursting into tears, he exclaimed, ‘ Poor papa!’ What was passing | an Institution formed exclusively tor their good, to support them in 
jin his mind at that moment?” acded Madame de Montesquiou. | their age, to sustain them ia case of accident or infirmity, and to 
‘Doubtless the same train of ideas which suggested the resistance , aid their widows and children when they should be no more. It 
he evinced when about to be removed from the Tuileries. He ex- | has been said by an able theatrical critic, that I should not touch ap- 
claimed that his father was betrayed, and that he would not quit the | on these disagreeable facts, but leave every performér to do as he 
ipalace. fle held by the curtains and clung to the furniture, saying | pleased. T'rom what premises he draws this conclusion he best 
it was his father’s house, and he would not leave it. I was obliged | knows; but this I can tell him, [have been years enough in Covent 
to exert all my authority in order to get him away, and I succeeded , Garden to see many, very many, most respectable performers, who 
at last, only by promising to take him back again.” ‘have been compelicd to leave the Theatre in great want of the ad- 
We stepped up to Isabey, who had nearly finished the portrait./ vantages to be derived from this Fund, but who have lost alt élaim 
The likeness was striking. and the picture possessed all the grace | to it in consequence of their obstinacy in not paying the trifling 
which characterizes the works of that distuguished artist.t “ What | subscription its rules prescribe. ‘The idle, the absurd, the unfeeling 
particularly interests me in this portrait,’ observed the Priuce | reasons, given by some of my unthinking brethren for not belong- 
de Ligne, “is its remarkable resemblance to that of Joseph H.|ing to this most excellent Instituion, would hardly be credited by 
‘when a boy. I should like to compare it withthe portrait of Joseph, | those who are more in the habit of weighing consequences than 
"This similarity, | they are : some object to subscribe because they cannot afford it 
|though merely a matter of accident, nevertheless affords a happy | Now, when I state 4d. per acting night from the lowest, and Is, 
presage for the future.”” Ile then paid some well-merited compli-| from the highest, is al! that is required to entitle them to every ad- 
iinents to the artist. ‘IT have come to Vienna,” said Isabey, “in the | vantage the Fund holds out, [ need not say this reason cannot be 
By donations from our Gracious King, and other 

















| hope of painting all the celebrated personages who are here, and J | the true one. 
| ought to have commenced with you.”— Why certainly,” replied | branches of the Royal Family; by subscriptions from the Nobility 
| the Prince, “in my rank of seniority.”—“ Notso,” resumed Isabey, | and Patrons, added to our own contributions, we have been enabled 
|“ but as the model of all that is illustrious in the present age.” to fund as much as permits us to pay in annuities nearly £1000 per 
| ‘The Empress Maria Louisa was now announced, and we made| annum. At this moment twenty-seven families, many of them 
| our obedience and withdrew, leaving Isabey, who wished to show | yourold favourite actors and actresses, are deriving advantage from 

her the portrait. this Fund.” 

“Ab?! said the Prince, as we drove homewards, “when Napoleon Mr. Fawcett, in conclusion, congratulated the Meeting that the 

received at Schenbrun the submission of the city of Viennaand when, | subscriptions amounted to £1000. His Majesty had been pleased 
| after the memorable battle of Wagram, he reviewed his victorious | to give one hundred guineas. (Cheers.) 
| troopsin thuse vastcourt yards, he little foresaw thatin that very castle} On the “health of Mr. Matthews, Mr. Young, and the rest of the 
| the son of the conqueror, and the daughter of the conquered, would be | Stewards,” being drank, ; 
kept as hostages by the sovereign whose destiny was then at his dis-| Mr. Matthews «addressed the company in a brief but pointed 
posal. How extraordinary is the tall of that man! But the other) speech, as follows:— 
| day, the title of King was too humble for him. His ambition was; ‘* Gentlemen, Iam ceputed by my brethren, Ireaily don’t know 
like that of Alexander when he wished to be Jupiter. Ia the course | why, to return you their thanks for the honour jast conferred upou 
of my long life I have seen many remarkable instances of good for- | them. Considerable difficulty in choosing a speaker, | conjecture. 

tune and adversity, but none comparable with that which now rivets | must have occurred before ] was appliedto. 1am at a loss to know 
the attention of the world. If the reflections suggested by all that! what was the occasion of the alarm that seemed to have been taken 
| we have seen and felt were always present to our minds, how wise | as to the task; but [was applied to at the eleventh bour as it were 
| we should be!” I could not help asking him how it happened that, | I certainly inquired why so serious a task should be imposed upon a 
| during so long a series of different wars, his military talent and expe-| comic actor—( Loud cheers)—when there are so many persons who 
“ Ali!’ replied he | belonged to the more dignified department of the drama, whose 





| tience had not been called into active exercise. 
|with a sigh, “I died with Joseph Il.”—* Rather say like him than} power would ve more suited to the occasion. JI was told they all 


de Ligne, and immediately went to announce him to Madame de with him, Prince, for Europe proclaims him immortal.’’—* Lis is; individually declined. One of the prineipal tragedians, to whom 
Montesquiou. “ We shall not have to wait long,” said the Prince, | the immortality of genius; but mine, if I be doomed to any, will be; the Noble Lord had referred, thought he was too Young tor such an 
‘‘ for, as I have already told you, lam asort of Count de Segur at like that of the Sibyl, merely the endurance of age.” | undertaking. Surely, I've a better right to this excuse, for every bo- 
Scbeenbrun.’’t Madame de Montesquiou soon made her appearance | As we were crossing the glacis between the suburbs and the city,| dy knows I’m but a minor. (Langhter.) Mr. Keeley, though so 
and_ politely apologized for not being able to admit us at that mo- lwe sawa large open carriage occupied by a gentleman of most vo | often seen to advantage, thought he should not be seen here—(laugh- 
anent. Young Napoleon, she said, was sitting to Isabey for a por- luminous bulk. “ Stop.” said the Prince, “let us make our obedi-| ter)—he was too short, he said; [hope I sha’nt be thonght too long : 
trait, which was intended for the Empress, his mother; and she)ence, ‘This is another King. by the grace of God and Robinson land Mr. Blanchard thought his voice too weak for the room, not 
knew that the appearance of the Prince de Ligne, of whom he was Crusoe.”’{ It was his Majesty the King of Wurtemberg. having been used to speak ina larger space than Covent-Garden for 
particularly foud, would immediately unsettle him. “Will you | the last twenty-five years; andI feared that IL should not be heard 





therefore,”’ added she, “ have the goodness to take a turn through 
the gerdens, and I will get the sitting oter as soon as I can.”’ “* Most 

illingly,” replied the Prince de Ligne, “for I wish to go over the 
castle afd grounds with my young relation, whom I have the lo- 
nour to present to you, Madam. He, tike many others, is of course 
curious to examine the residence of your interesting pupil.”—* As 
this gentleman is introduced by you, sir,”’ said Madame de Montes- 
quiou, “I shall at alltimes be happy to receive him. Whenever 
you have seen ali you wish, you may come in, without the ceremo- 
my of being announced.” 

“ It woald have been well if I had waived that ceremony on my 
irst visit here,” observed the Prince, as soon as Madame de Montes- 
quiou bad left us; “for when the child was informed that the Mar- 
sbal Prince de Ligne had come to see him. he exclaimed, ¢ Is he one 
of the marshals who betrayed my papa? If he is, he shalPnot come 
in.’ It was very difficult to convince him that there were other 
snarshals besides French ones.’ 

ifaving passed tlirough a suite of spacious and @legantly furnish- 





Caurt of the Tuileries. 


shells were fired into the city of Vienna. 
Maria Louisa was then lying ill in the Palace. 


point, and the Palace was respected. 
of fortune! Could Maria Louisa have foreseen that the hands which 
then made Vienna tremble would shortly place a crown on her 
| head.” — Memorial de St. Helene. 

t It was this same miniature which Isabey presented to Napoleon 
on his return from Elba ia 1815. 


¢ The bickname given by the Prince to Napoleon. 
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‘COVENT GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND DIN- 
NER. 
Yesterday the Annual Festival of this most excellent institution | 


took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 


* “On the 10th of May, at ninein the evening, some howitzer | 
The young Arch-dachess | 
"As soon as this cir- | ‘ 
cumstance was made kuown, the firing was directed on another | 


OW caprici 2 s Thar’ : : . 
How capricious are the sports | with which I had intended to occupy only one hour of your time— 


| long one. 





It had been announced | most felicitous style. 


at all, having lately contracted my voice for the Adelphi, and having 
setup to be my own master, had some fear that it would be infra 
lignitate to speak among his Majesty’s servants. All would not do 
—positively I must return thanks; and fearing your dreadful disap- 
puintment at nothearing a speech at all, I therefore prepared one, 


judge, then, my mortification, when [| found that the health of the 
Stewards was left till the very heel of the evening; and when every 
topic I had meant to touch upon had been anticipated. I cannot 


| flutter myself that a second subscription will follow my appeal. 
| however eloquent. 


Therefore, as brevity isthe soul of wit, I shall 
content myseif with a very short speech, after having studied a very 
Gentlemen, if the Stewards have really done their du- 
ty, and you think so, you have done ne more than your duty in 
drinking their healths; but still, ia common courtesy, they thank 
you, and Tam desired to say so.” f 
Mr. Morgan, the celebrated Irish singer, gave a national song in 2 
“The Ladies’ was drank with all honours 


that the Duke of Clarence would take the Chair on this occasion, and after the Chairman had quitted the Chair, the choice devotee: 
t The Count de Segur was srand master of the ceremonies at the j but in conse yuence of the death of the Prince of Hesse Homburg, | of the Jolly God kept up the conyiviality of the meeting till a late 


it was contrary to etiquette for His Royal Uighness to appear in 


hour.-~April 11. 
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